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By ALIX THORN 


leas smiling, then he’s frowning, 
He’s never twice the same. 
You really almost wonder 


Just why the fellow came; 


But though he’s wilful, very, 
I think she doesn’t mind, 
For April understands him 


And follows close behind. 
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ALEXO COAL 


FROM 
SAUNDERS CREEK FIELD, ALTA. 


CANADA’S BEST DOMESTIC COAL 


Double Screened and Empire Lump 


THE SMALLER SIZES ARE 


Very popular and economical for HOT WATER and STEAM PLANTS in 
Hospitals, Schools, Churches, Town Halls, Apartment Blocks 
Wonderful Fuel for Iron Fireman. 


ALEXO COAL CO., LTD. *uirK°: 


A WORD OF WELCOME AND ADVICE 
FOR THE NEWCOMER 


We sincerely regret that you have had to leave your home and your work, but since it has been 
necessary to come to the Sanatorium we want you to know that you are welcome, and that we desire 
to do all we can to help you. We are glad to be able to tell you that tuberculosis is curable and 
preventable — that is our word of cheer to you. 


RULES FOR RECOVERY 


REST: The fundamental principle in the treatment of tuberculosis is REST: freedom from responsibility 
und cessation of worry about your condition; rest both of body and mind; complete relaxation as soon 
as possible. This can usually be accomplished at once. It involves co-operation on your part: confidence 
in your physician, and an adjustment to a new way of living for a while. 

Perhaps YOUR most important contribution to your recovery is the observance of rest throughout 
the whole day. 

Special rest periods are spent on the open air balconies and are usually two hours in the morning 
and two hours in the afternoon. These hours should be devoted to as complete relaxation as possible 
If you can sleep, so much the better. If you cannot sleep, rest anyway. A book should not be part 
of the equipment for the rest period, and a crackling newspaper, most annoying to others resting, should 
never be taken onto the balcony. A half, hour of relaxation and quiet before and after meals is also 
advised and is very helpful. 

At 8 p.m. the routine of getting everyone ready for the night should be the main consideration, and 
when this has been accomplished lights should be out and patients are expected to settle down without 
further talking from bed to bed. Sleeping in the open air is best since fresh air is nearly as important 
as good food in making a recovery from tuberculosis. There is little or no danger of catching cold — 
in fact sleeping outside prevents colds. 

Tuberculosis is a chronic disease which develops slowly and from which the recovery is equally slow. 
While improvement, indicated by a feeling of well-being or a gain in weight, may come quickly, the 
improvement in your tuberculous lesion requires months. Therefore do not be disappointed if your doctor 
is not able to report rapid changes in your condition. At first you take rest to get rid of symptoms, 
and then you continue rest to secure a healing of your lesion. 

FOOD: A person suffering from tuberculosis burns up a great deal of fuel and also requires food 
to build up the tissues. Your meals are planned by the dietitian who has in mind the food necessary 
for your proper nourishment — meat, butter, eggs, milk, brown bread preferably, plenty of vegetables and 
fruit. Well persons may get by on faddish and flimsy food, but these will not bujld up broken down 
tissue and therefore have little place in the Sanatorium dietary. 

When your appetite is poor, which may result from the poisons of tuberculosis, you are asked to 
exercise your will power. Try to take a reasonable amount of nourishment at each meal. To refuse 
nourishment is a form of starvation and starvation is a cause of, not a cure for, tuberculosis. 

Stuffing beyond the regular three square meals has gone out of fashion in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
A gain in weight very greatly beyond your normal or what should be your normal is not favoured. 
Candies, cake and pastry should not be eaten between meals, but may be taken with your meals or 
ee atcly after—never before nor between meals, because they destroy your appetite for more nourishing 
00 

Variations in your menu are prescribed only by your physician and then to suit some special condition 
requiring special consideration. 

COUGH: Now for an important tip in Sanatorium etiquette. If you wish to be popular with your 
associates and those caring for you be careful to cover your cough with your gauze handkerchief. 

Perhaps the first and most important rule in the education of those with tuberculosis is to prevent 
the spread of further infection. Of course, when one is coming to the Sanatorium for treatment of this 
disease it is somewhat superfluous to worry about getting infected, since infection has already taken 
place and developed into disease. . To be sure, one who has cough or expectoration, if careless and 
untaught, is a danger, to those about him. ‘Therefore, in the wards use a metal sputum cup, changing 
paper refills as necessary. Elsewhere use paper pocket sputum cups. DO NOT SPIT ANYWHERE, 
INDOORS OR OUTDOORS, EXCEPT IN THESE CONTAINERS. 

No handkerchief other than gauze may be used. ‘These should be of sufficient size so that not less 
than four folds are over the mouth and nose. ‘hey are to be held to the mouth and nose ALWAYS 
when coughing or sneezing. ‘They are NOT to be spat into. ‘The patient who ignores these precautions 
is guilty of negligence and of jeopardizing the lives of those about him. Gauze may be obtained from 
the nurse as required. When soiled it should be wrapped in Rapes and put at once into the paper bag 
provided, whence it will be taken and destroyed. 


The observance of these rules makes the Sanatorium a safe piace in which to live and work. 


VISITING: To visit or to be visited consumes energy and is very fatiguing, and in the interests 
of the sick must be carefully regulated. Too many visitors or too long visits will consume more energy 
than can be accumulated in several days of resting. Visiting, therefore, by patients or outsiders is always 
restricted, and is usually a matter of written permission. If not desired by or in the interests of the 
patient it will be denied. When permission is given to visit, it is to see one person—not the whole 
ward; and that only after reporting to the nurse in charge. 

THE WHY OF RULES: The Sanatorium, being a community and having purposes and ideals, must 
have rules and instructions for the guidance of its people, to initiate new patients into the ways of the 
community, and to mold them into new ways of thinking and acting necessary to their recovery, until 
the new ideals have become habits and an integral part of their lives. ules, then, are made to this 
end, and not, as it may occur to you upon first thought, to restrict your life. 


GENERAL RULES FOR CONDUCT AND GOOD WILL 
(Their Observance Will Keep You Out of Trouble) 


Learn all you can about tuberculosis, but don’t talk about it. 

Abide by the rules and instructions of the Sanatorium; they are for your own good. 

Noise consumes nervous energy. Unnecessary noises of all sorts should be avoided at all times. 
Assist in protecting the League’s property. Breakages and damage to property must be paid for. 
Help keep your room tidy and attractive. This expresses appreciation to those caring for you. 


Fun and harmless amusement is the spice of life, but gambling of any sort is prohibited. When you 
can tolerate such exciting exercise you are well enough to go home. 


A smile or a soft word radiates happiness and turns away wrath. Scandal and idle gossip breeds 


apa and hatred. The use of profane or obscene language is offensive to others and must not be 
indulged in. 


Cultivate graciousness, gallantry and good will, and in turn you will find happiness and contentment. 
Habits or behaviour which are repugnant to others or which interfere with the treatment of others must 
be discontinued. 


Your physician understands your case. Do not take medicines without his knowledge. 


The bringing on the premises or the use of alcoholic liquor in any form is forbidden. Any breach 
of this rule means discharge. 


WHAT EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT TUBERCULOSIS 


SYMPTOMS WHAT TO DO 
; ue: - sleeve he a a energy. See your doctor. If he finds active tuberculosis 
. Loss of appetite, indigestion. ; : is 
S. Beyers in _.the jaltemioomnor Menon eeitens he will send you to one of the three Sanatoria 
normal or subnormal temperature in the morn- where you will receive treatment free of charge. 
ing. : : : 
4. Cough that lasts longer than three weeks. The earlier sanatorium treatment is begun the 
5. Pain in chest—Pleurisy. greater the chance of the patient’s recovery. 
6. Blood-spitting. 
7. An anal fistula. 


TUBERCULOSIS CLINICS 


AT THE FORT QU’APPELLE, SASKATOON AND PRINCE ALBERT SANATORIA, daily except 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday. Appointments must be made with the Medical Superintendent 
of the Sanatorium. 

AT REGINA—Wednesday and Friday of each week at the Regina General Hospital. Appointments to 
be made through Miss Armstrong, City Health Department, Regina. 

AT MOOSE JAW—Thursday of each week, at the Moose Jaw General Hospital. Appointments to be 
made through the Lady Superintendent. 

AT SWIFT CURRENT-—the first Monday of each month at the Swift Current General Hospital. 


AT NORTH BATTLEFORD—the first Thursday of each month at the Notre Dame Hospital. 


EARLY DIAGNOSIS — EARLY RECOVERY 


It is interesting and most encouraging to note the decrease in the number of people with far 
advanced disease adimitted to our Sanatoria since the Prevention Campaign of the past three years, 
while the number with early disease has correspondingly increased. 


Moderately Far 
Early Advanced Advanced 
14.29% 17.39% 68.32% 
20.64 14.22 65.14 
23.44 19.11 57.45 
25.85 23.38 50.77 


When a patient is diagnosed as tuberculous and admitted to either Sanatorium, the Christmas Seal 
Preventive Fund arranges for the examination of that patient’s family and other contacts. ‘These contacts 
and active cases are examined free. 


Thus early cases of tuberculosis are found at a time when they require only a short period of treatment, 
or perhaps merely an adjusted mode of life, to return them to excellent health. 


Section 40 of the Act respecting Sanatoria and Hospitals for the Treatment of Tuberculosis 
(As amended) 


(1) No person shall be admitted to the sanatoria or hospitals unless such person is a resident of 
Saskatchewan and has been a resident thereof for the period of six months prior to his application for 
admission. 


(2) Subject to the other provisions of this Act, every person suffering from tuberculosis, and every 
person who, on the certificate of a duly qualified medical practitioner, is suspected of so suffering shall 
be entitled to receive care and treatment at the expense of the League. 


(3) Where a person so suspected of suffering from tuberculosis is declared by any clinic of the League 
to be non-tubercular, he shall be immediately discharged, and the expenses in connection with his care 
while under observation for purposes of diagnosis shall be charged at the average rate to costs of 
maintenance. 

(4) The medical superintendent shall discharge any patient who in his opinion has received the 
necessary education or treatment, and may at his discretion summarily discharge any patient for mis- 
conduct or breach of any bylaw, resolution, rule or regulation of the League. 
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Equipment 
By EpGAar GUEST 


Figure it out for yourself, my lad, 

You’ve all the greatest of men have had, 
Two arms, two hands, two legs, two eyes 

And a brain to use, if you would be wise. 
With this equipment they all began, 

So start*fer. the top and: say’ ly Cane’ 


Look them over, the wise, the great, 

They take their food from a common plate, 
And similar knives and forks they use 

With similar laces they tie their shoes. 
The world considers them brave and smart 


But you’ve all they had when they made their_start. 


You can triumph and come to skill, 
You can be great if you only will, 

You're well equipped for that fight you choose, 
You have legs and arms and a brain to use. 

And the Man who has arisen great deeds to do 
Began his life with no more than you. 


You are the handicap you must face, 

You are the one who must choose your place, 
You must say where you want to grow 

How much you will study the truth to know. 
God has equipped you for life, but He 

Lets you decide what you want to be. 


Courage must come from the soul within, 

The man must furnish the will to win, 
So figure it out for yourself, my lad, 

You were born with all the great have had, 
With your equipment they all began 

Get hold of yourself and say “I Can.’ 


’ 
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A monthly magazine to disseminate information about Tuberculosis and other Health subjects 
and to portray the lighter side of Sanatorium life. 


Eating For Health 


By EFFi—e M. Potter, 


Dietitian Saskatoon 


Sanatorium 


Do you ever wonder how important your 
food is to your recovery from tuberculosis? 
Why you are served several vegetables, meat 
and milk? Why the doctor or the dietitian 
notices if you have eaten your meal or if you 
didn’t drink your milk? Did you know that 
if you return your tray without trying your 
best to eat everything on it you have sent 
away some element which is essential to your 
treatment? 


It is recognized that food is a fundamental 
factor in developing the body’s resistance to 
bacterial infection, and that a carefully studied 
selection of food can hasten a recovery from 
an infectious disease. 


Food contains elements which nourish all 
living cells of the body, aids in growth, repairs 
diseased tissue, builds new tissue and also 
yields us energy to live and work. Food has 
been carefully studied in recent years by 
chemists, bacteriologists, and _ physiologists 
until now the subject of nutrition is based on 
facts which enable us to know the components 
of foodstuffs that we may choose wisely those 
things which we need most to nourish our 
bodies and keep us strong, healthy and vig- 
orous. 


The diet of the patient fighting tubercu- 
losis is vastly important because he is trying 
to build up his body handicapped by a factor 
which is working against him—tuberculosis. 
We are going to study the food served in the 
Sanatorium and endeavor to show why certain 
articles of food are chosen and what part 


their constituents have in helping to build. 


new tissue. 


In choosing our food we have four dietary 
fundamentals to consider, namely, (1) Energy 
value, (2) Protein content, (3) Mineral met- 
abolism, (4) Vitamins. We are in danger of 
overlooking how important these elements are 
in the nutrition of our body and in helping 
to fight disease. The assumption is often 
expressed that the normal person, when free to 
choose, will select the foods best suited to his 
needs. If the supply is adequate he can 
usually be trusted to meet his energy require- 
ments, but whether the food will be of the 
right kind in all respects is another thing 
to be thought of. None of the above named 
factors can safely be neglected. Absence of 


any one of them will cause some _ physical 
maladjustment and weaken the whole body 
structure. 


In addition to the four fundamental ele- 
ments we must also consider, when selecting 
food, the degree of satisfaction which the food 
gives, the roughage or bulk, the ease with 
which it is digested, and also, the cost of the 
food. Individual patients present different 
likes and dislikes, and varying digestive dis- 
turbances. It is, of course, impossible to in- 
clude in a day’s menu foods which will be 
pleasing to every palate, so we include those 
foods which we know contain the elements 
necessary to health and growth. They are 
cooked and served under careful supervision. 
It is up to you, then, to do your part in your 
battle against tuberculosis. 


Energy is the first mentioned of the food 
factors. This is expressed in calories, or heat 
units, which are required to maintain your 
body temperature at the normal level by bal- 
ancing heat production and heat loss. The 
energy requirement of individuals is influenced 
by many factors, such’ as climate, heat or 
cold; muscular activity, hard werk or com- 
plete rest; sex, men have a slightly higher 
caloric requirement than women; size, a per- 
son weighing 110 pounds requires less heat 
units for energy than the person weighing 190 
pounds; internal secretions, thyroid gland; 
disease, toxic disturbance increases energy 
requirement in proportion to the degree of 
fever. You may therefore conclude that the 
individual requirements are not constant. 


When the average daily intake is Jess than 
the body needs the fatty tissue of the body 
will be oxidized or burned to make good the 
deficit. In due course, when fatty tissue is 
depleted, muscle tissue will be called upon to 
furnish energy for the body. A constant 
utilization of muscle tissue without a corres- 
ponding replacement will reduce the strength 
and resistance of the body in fighting invading 
germs. Some people unconsciously do not 
meet body requirements, due perhaps to in- 
ability to secure proper food, poverty, ignor- 
ance of what proper food is, or a capricious 
appetite. Others consciously do not meet 
body requirements. Those who desire to be- 
come thin are excellent examples of starvation 
to the point of actual injury. Coffee and a 


MANY PEOPLE WHO ALLOW THEMSELVES TO BECOME RUN-DOWN WIND UP IN A TUBERCULOSIS 
SANATORIUM. 
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A diet kitchen at the Saskatooon Sanatorium. 
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It is here the food is sent from the main 


kitchen and is then served on the individual trays. 


glass of orange juice for breakfast, a sand- 
wich, pickles, perhaps, and a cup of cocoa 
made with water, for luncheon will leave the 
offender too tired to eat properly at night and 
the result is a huge deficit every day. The 
body then becomes weary, since lack of food 
substance causes fatigue, and fatigue and in- 
adequate food undermine health and resistance 
to disease. 


This undernutrition does not produce sud- 
den consequences. Its results are difficult 
to recognize at first. They proceed slowly, 
secretly, as it were, to undermine the healthy 


body, weakening each muscle and _ breaking 
down tissue without replacement. The suf- 
ferer shows lack of endurance, exhaustion, 


both physically and mentally, nervous stability 
lessened, circulation poor; due to weakening of 
the heart. This condition of the body provides 
excellent soil for infectious diseases—for in- 
stance, tuberculosis may find easy access, or, 
being already planted in the body, will find its 
work of destroying tissues all the easier to do. 


Protein is the foundation of all cell growth 
and it is essential that we replace its. daily 
destruction of cells in order to keep the body 
tissues in repair, and also build new tissue. In 
health and disease this is equally important. 


The protein of food reaches the blood in the 
form of amino acids and are taken up by the 
cells. These building stones, as they may be 
called, can be retained by the cell or broken 
up to furnish energy. The proteins are 
combinations of groups of the amino acids. 


It is the kind and number of these acids 
which determine the nutritive value of the 
protein. If any important amino acid is 
missing from the protein mixture continued 
loss of body protein will occur. The body 
must receive a complete supply of the proper 
building stones. 


Gelatin is a good example of an incomplete 
protein, it lacks three amino acids essential 
to growth. The proteins of legumes and 
cereal grains are also incomplete. The. pro- 
teins of meat, fish, eggs and milk are com- 
plete, containing all the amino acids, and are 
the chief sources of material for building new 
tissues and repairing the old. They are our 
main protein foods. It is essential that those 
proteins of the diet which are not complete, 
such as those of the cereal grains and _ leg- 
umes, be supplemented by proteins of good 
supplementary worth, such as are found in 
meat or milk. 


This term Vitamin is now commonly used 
in every day life and is a name for chemical 
substances of vital importance. At least five 
vitamins have been clearly distinguished in 
food. One vitamin cannot be substituted for 
another, as one carbohydrate can be replaced 
by another, or one fat by another. Each 
vitamin must be considered individually. 


The comparative vitamin values of the var- 
ious foods have been ascertained by feeding 
experiments on animals. Vitamins can not be 
made in the human body, they must be sup- 
plied by the food which is eaten. It is only 


THE OLD ARGUMENTS OF THE RELATIVE VALUE OF REST AND EXERCISE IN THE TREATMENT 
OF TUBERCULOSIS HAVE BEEN BURIED DEEPER THAN THE OLDEST GALLEON AT THE BOTTOM 


OF THE SARGASSO SEA. THE OLD PROBLEM IS SETTLED. 


REST IS VICTOR.—The Stethoscope. 


March, 1933 


THE VALLEY ‘ECHO 
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in recent years that discoveries of vitamins 
have been made and their effect on growth 
and physical conditions has been made known. 
These discoveries have thrown new light on 
the causes of some diseases and on the way in 
which the resistance of the body to these 
diseases may be increased. 


The history of vitamins goes back to the 
old time sailing vessels and to the scurvy 
from which their crews suffered. Scurvy is a 
disease caused by deficiencies in the diet and 
affects the whole system. The skin becomes 
pale and sallow, while other symptoms are: 
acute pain, swelling and soreness in the joints, 
general weakness of the blood vessels, causing 
the appearance of spots and bruises on the 


skin, also bleeding of the gums. A change of 
diet works remarkable cures in apparently 
hopeless cases.The frequency of the disease 
amongst old time sailors was greatly lessened 
when lime juice became a part of the regular 
rations. Thus it was proved that scurvy 
results from a lack of some substance which 
can be supplied by lime juice. This sub- 
stance is called Vitamin C. 


From the observations made in an enormous 
amount of experimental work six well char- 
acterized vitamins have been recognized. They 
have been named and their properties recorded. 
They are Vitamins A, /B,0G, D;, EB, aad, G.— 
(To be continued.) 


The main kitchen at the Saskatoon Sanatorium. 


Electric ranges, ovens, mixers and refrigera -~ 


tion, plus steam-heated tables, soup urns and vegetable steamers make this a very efficient 


unit, 


The food for the entire institution is prepared here. 


Dr. Blair (in operating room): Do you feel 
tight? 
Dobson (also in O.R.): Honest, Doc., I 


haven’t had a drop to drink, 
Rose: You are the pearl of my life. 
Griffiths: Don’t string me. 


McGlinchy: What is wrong with the sen- 
tence: ‘‘The bull and the cow is standing in 
the field?”’ 

John Halip: It should be ‘The cow and the 
bull is standing in the field’’—ladies come 


first. 


"Twas an Irishman, I’m certain,: who this 
quaint assertion dropped, 
“T’m glad my tooth is aching, ’twill be grand 


when it is stopped.” 


There’s a philosophy for trials. It is cold 
and driving rain, 
That sets us all rejoicing when the sun 


comes out again. 

if hearts were never troubled and _ if 
none a burden knew, 

We should all go ’round complaining 

There was nothing left to do. 


For 


—(Edgar A. Guest.) 


NS EE eee 
HOWEVER GOOD YOU MAY BE YOU HAVE FAULTS; HOWEVER DULL YOU MAY BE YOU CAN FIND 


OUT WHAT SOME OF THEM ARE, AND HOWEVER SLIGHT THEY MAY BE YOU HAD BETTER MAKE 
SOME, NOT TOO PAINFUL, BUT PATIENT EFFORTS TO GET RID OF THEM,.—Ruskin. 
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The Valley Echo 


Published monthly by patients and staff of 
the sanatoria operated by the Saskatchewan 
Anti-Tuberculosis League, being their volun- 
tary contribution to the campaign against 
tuberculosis. 

It is the privilege of a sanatorium maga- 
zine to help equip missionaries of health with 
practical information. The other of its two 
highest duties is to strive to inspire an atti- 
tude among the patients which will preserve 
that harmonious spirit without which there is 
no contentment in a sanatorium. 

Instructive or amusing articles, poems, 
photographs, cartoons, etc., are solicited and 
will be used as space and occasion permits. 


Single copy 10c. Per year $1.00, 

Advertising rates upon application. 

Correspondence should be directed to The 
Valley Echo, c/o Saskatoon Sanatorium. 

Hazet A. Hart, B.A., 
Managing Editor. 

Printed at Regina and registered at Post 

Office as a newspaper. 


DAFFODILS 


They tell us the days lengthen and shorten 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, but for some 
reason most people have the experience of 
feeling that they lengthen much more some 
days than others. The first marked difference 
is noted usually early in February, or even the 
last of January. Probably there has been a 
long stormy period of days; then comes a 
break, and there is a very special thrill as we 
stop short, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and realize that a month ago at this time of 
the day we had had the electric light on for 
an hour. 


Then our imagination does things to us and 
we realize that Old Man Winter’s back is 
beginning to weaken and that just a few more 
weeks will put him in a bad way. Then, to 
accentuate the feeling of something pleasant 
just around the corner, our friends bring us 
bulbs which are ready to burst into flower, 
and daffodils are beginning to make an oc- 
casional sally from the florist’s, while each 
day the sun gets a bit warmer until at last 
we can resist no longer so away we go with 
Friend Imagination into blissful anticipation 
of the Springtime. 


Once we have noticed the lengthening days 
nothing can keep us from thoughts of Spring, 
and in those pleasant quiet moments, with 
only ourselves for company, we dally with the 
pleasures in store for us: There will be the 
joy of the first robin, and the first crocus, 
while even the little gopher will enjoy a short 
welcome since he is one of the first harbingers. 
There will be lovely new clothes in the shops, 
and even if we can’t have any ourselves we 
can enjoy observing the new styles and think- 
ing how well we would look in them. There 


will be all the new leaves on the trees and the 
grass on the hills. And quantities of wild 
flowers! And the thrill of the ice going out 
of the river or the lake! And the letters from 
home telling about the preparations for seed- 
ing and the arrival of the first lamb and the 
new bossy. And perhaps, who knows? some 
of us who have lain patiently in bed all 
winter may be rewarded by even the tiniest 
crumb of ‘“‘exercise’’—That magic word! 


And so Friend Imagination romps on, while 
the thrill of the lengthening days remains 
with us and we laugh at King Winter’s fer- 
ocious attempts to intimidate us with his 
rough winds, and the way he has of continu- 
ing to pile up his banks of snow as if he 
would never stop. But we know he must, 
and he will, for even last evening we noticed 
again the lengthening of the days, and we 
know that nothing can stop their stretching 
for a few months yet—at least, nothing ever 
has.—H.A.H. 


O 
THE BEST HEALTH YEAR 


The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company is always very inter- 
esting reading, and particularly so for those 
concerned with public health matters. The 
January, 1933, Bulletin is particularly inter- 
esting, perhaps partly because its statements 
are unexpected. Though the statistics of this 
Bulletin deal with the policy-holders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company only 
it is recognized that they are a very close 
prognostication of the information which will 
be given by the government health statistics 
of the entire country. It is for this reason 
that these statistics hold the interest of public 
health workers, while their value is also aug- 
mented by the fact that they are much more 
up-to-date than it is possible to get any 
government reports. For instance, the Jan- 
uary Bulletin’ discusses the statistics of 1932, 
while government statistics for the general 
population will not be available for the same 
period for another year. We excerpt for your 
information: 


“In no previous year has the health record 
of the industrial populations of the United 
States and Canada equalled that of 1932. 


“This is clearly indicated by the mortality 
experienced by the many millions of Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Their death rate for the year 
was at the unprecedented figure of 8.34 per 
1,000 living, at ages one and over—lower by a 
narrow margin than the previous minimum of 
8.37, registered in 1930. 


“New minima were recorded for nine 


im- 
portant causes of death, namely, typhoid 
fever, measles, whooping cough, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, diarrheal diseases, 


conditions incidental to pregnancy and _child- 
birth and accidents.”’ 

“Based on what has happened among these 
insured wage-earners and their dependents, it 
is safe to say that the deathrate of the general 
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population, in 1932, was also at a new low 
point. For, the mortality rate of this large 
group of insured persons has always proved to 
be an accurate index of health conditions in 
the general population—both in the United 
States and Canada.” 

“What factors, then, have operated to turn 
the worst year of the worst depression in a 
generation into the best health year of all 
time?— — 

“Of foremost importance is the almost 
entire freedom of 1932 from serious epidemics. 
Up. to almost the end of the year, when in- 
fluenza became widespread and in some 
localities virulent, there was no general pre- 
valence of any epidemic disease. Again, 
weather conditions throughout the year were 
good; and many people spent more than the 
usual proportion of their time out of doors. 
The depression, unquestionably, has curbed 
over-eating and _ over-drinking. Then, too, 
there have been fewer deaths chargeable to 
motor vehicle traffic, because there has been 
less such traffic. Accidents, in industry, as 
well, have been fewer as the inevitable out- 
come of the curtailment both of employees 
and hours of work in industrial establishments. 
The people, then, although against their will, 
had more leisure last year than ever before— 
and more out-of-door life. All these factors, 
together, have evidently more than counter- 
balanced the adverse effects of the worry 
incidental to unemployment and difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

“But perhaps more than any other single 
factor, the protection given by the effective 
functioning of the health departments, the 
clinics, by the generous treatment from phy- 
sicians, and by splendidly organized relief 
work has operated to conserve life and health.” 


0) 
RE THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 


The final appeal for our Christmas Seal 
Campaign: March 15, 1933, is the closing 
date of our Christmas Seal Campaign for 
1932-33. At this writing, February 23, we 
require only $290.10 to enable us to. close the 
year with the same net amount available that 
we had a year ago. We appeal to all the 
readers of the Echo to bespeak the work that 
is carried on from the funds derived from the 
sale of Christmas seals. There will be many 
who have not contributed during the past 
year, who will think that the campaign is 
closed, but if they are made aware that this 
is not the case, they would perhaps be willing 
to send their contribution along so that it 
can be:included in this year’s receipts. The 
patients and staff of the three Sanatoria have 
contributed more during the past year than in 
any previous year in the history of the Christ- 
mas Seal Campaign. With the continued co- 
operation of both patients and staff we are 
confident that our objective, namely, $10,000.- 
00 will be reached. 


A Word About The Film 


In the beginning of January, a copy of the 
Saskatchewan film, ‘‘The Seal of Prevention”, 
which was ordered by the Canadian Tubercu- 


losis Association, was sent to Vancouver to be 
used there by the Tuberculosis Division of the 
Greater Vancouver Health League. In a 
very interesting letter from the Secretary, it 
was stated that the film has created a great 
deal of interest among health workers and that 
it would be used steadily for a pericd of six 
weeks. Miss Evans, formerly a member of 
the nursing staff at Fort Qu’Appelle and 
Saskatoon had an opportunity of seeing the 
film and the letter states that she enjoyed it 
particularly as she knew most of thcse who 
appeared on the screen. 

Dr, E.sK. Sauer, of Regina, one time a 
member of the medical staff of the League 
gave three addresses in Regina, in February. 
The film was shown on all three occasions 
and, from reports, his lectures were well 
attended. 

The ‘‘Seal of Prevention’’ was also shown to 
appreciative audiences at the Saskatchewan 
School Trustees’ Convention in February and 
at the Convention of the Rural Municipal 
Association in March. 


O 


TUBERCULIN TESTS IN NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


Figures are now available regarding tuber- 
culin tests done at the Saskatoon Normal 
School in the past three years. Strange to say 
the number of positive reactors has been al- 
most exactly the same in each of the three 
years, namely, 23%. The very great majority 
of these tests were done by what is called the 
intracutaneous, or intradermal, method; that 
is, the tuberculin solution is not injected 
beneath the skin but just within, or between 
the layers of the skin. This is a more accur- 
ate and more reliable test then the scratch or 
abrasion tuberculin test called the von Pir- 
quet. The tuberculin tests at this Normal 
School are accurate from another standpoint 
in that in nearly every instance where the 
student failed to react to the minimal dose a 
slightly stronger injection was made. In this 
way some who were negative to the first 
responded to the second. 

The average age of these students is under 
20 years. They represent all classes and racial 
origins of our Saskatchewan population. 


O 
NOTICES TO PATIENTS 


1. Reporters should have their contributions 
mailed so that they reach the Editor in 
Saskatoon on the 28th of each month. Last 
minute flashes may be sent later. Contri- 
butions must be signed by the writer. 


2. A prize of one year’s subscription to The 
Valley Echo is still being offered for the best 
snapshots sent to the Editor. The subjects 
must be of general interest to Sanatorium 
people. 

3. The offer to send The Valley Echo for 
three months free of-charge to any of our 


readers’ friends still holds good. Send in the 
names. 
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In The Ear of The Ex-Patient 


By :HAZEL Aw HAgt 


Mainly a few remarks about the Sanatorium's Follow-Up Work, and a few rules which are con- 
sidered to be words of wisdom with which to speed the parting patient. 


Never a week goes by but patients leave 
our Sanatoria, graduates of those schools for 
health instruction. Or perhaps they may be 
likened more nearly to travellers who have 
passed the first milestone in their trek back to 
health. They still have a long way to go and 
they need every encouragement and aid in 
their journey. A very large share of this 
assistance will be given them by the Sana- 
torium, or by one of the many services of the 
Saskatchewan Anti-Tuberculosis League. 


That this service 7s given and is appreciated 
by the ex-patients is attested to by the fact 
that of the 3,334 living ex-patients on Dec- 
ember 31, 1932, 2,621 review examinations had 
been made. This is a very excellent record. 


Some patients may think that when they 
leave the Sanatorium that institution washes 
its hands of them, its previous interest in their 
case just so much more water gone under the 
bridge. They, know there are hundreds of 
people going through the League’s Sanatoria 
and clinics each year, and, being modest 
persons, they take it for granted that the 
particular drop in the bucket which is their 
own case and means so much to them means 
nothing to the Sanatorium once they are dis- 
charged. 


But they are wrong. When they have been 
at home a few months they are surprised to 
receive a letter inquiring, very much in detail, 
about their health and what the Sanatorium 
taught them were their “‘symptoms.”’ 


The majority of patents appreciate this 
continued interest, but a few are just foolish 
enough to take the attitude that how they feel, 
how their weight stands, how much exercise 
they take, and the many other inquiries made 
in the ‘‘follow-up form” are just so many 
impertinent questions the answers to which 
are nobody’s business but their own. All 
very well. But this attitude, it should be 
realized, can hurt nobody but the patient 
himself, his family, and his intimate friends. 
Certainly it cannot hurt the Sanatorium. 


Tuberculosis patients are, of course, as in- 
dividualistic as any other class of persons, and 
like other people may be classified into many 
categories. But as they come up for discharge 
they all look pretty much alike—the doctor 
gives some good advice, and the nurse pre- 
sents her best wishes, and they pass out into 
the wide, wide world, just a little heady 
over the fact that they really have won the 
first bout with T.B. and are shaking the dust 
of the Sanatorium off their feet. The unfor- 
tunate thing is that in so many cases they do 


not realize that it is only the first bout they 
have won and that many more jousts with the 
enemy T.B. await them in the lists of life. 


But if you, watch carefully and intuitively 
while the doctor talks to these departing 
graduates you will observe two outstanding 
types or species of the genus Sanatorium 
Patient. One takes detailed mental notes of 
all the doctor advises and suggests. You can 
see he means to act on every atom of advice. 
This type has been a good ‘‘cure-chaser’’ and 
intends to get well. And he will get well. 


The second type receives the doctor’s ad- 
vice with an “Oh, I’ll humor him—I’ve fooled 
him all this time” air, and puts in a propit- 
latory “‘yes, doctor,’’ probably at the wrong 
times, while planning in the back of his mind 
just how he'll ‘‘step-out’”’ and have a “‘little 
fun” and make up for all these months of 
wasting his ardent youth, before he settles 
down to more ‘‘cure-chasing’”’ at home. 


This type of patient is usually an “early 
case’? on admission to the Sanatorium, and 
gets well, not because of the way he took 
his treatment, but in spite of it. He some- 
times finds himself back at the Sanatorium 
later for further treatment, a sadder, but not 
always a wiser, man (yes, or woman.) 


There are other varieties of patients of 
course, and no doubt there are various shades 
of the two types described, but, regardless of 
the type or the shade, the ‘‘follow-up” depart- 
ment of the Sanatorium keeps as close super- 
vision over them all as is possible. This is 
usually in direct proportion to the amount of 
co-operation forthcoming from the ex-patient— 
it can not be otherwise, for the old maxim 
“you can lead a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink’’ is as true in tuberculosis 
work as in any other phase of human acti- 
vities. An intelligent patient will, of course, 
recognize the fact that it is in his own best 
interests to co-operate. 


“‘No two cases are alike’ is an aphorism 
amongst tuberculosis workers, hence treatment, 
though in its broad principles the same for all, 
is slightly, almost imperceptibly, varied for the 
individual. -If treatment must be thus modi- 
fied, it is only to be expected that there 
would have to be variations of the general 
lines of ‘‘follow-up’” work. And there are. 
Each case is considered according to its in- 
dividual needs. On his departure from the 
Sanatorium the patient may be given a 
“follow-up” form and asked to fill this in and 
return it at the end of a month, or two 
months, or three; he may simply be told to 


I CAN MAKE NOTHING OF THE MAN WHO IS PLEASED WITH ADVICE BUT WILL NOT MEDITATE 
ON IT; WHO ASSENTS TO ADMONITION BUT DOES NOT REFORM.—Confucius. 
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come back to the Sanatorium for a review 
examination in six months, or a year, or three 
months, the time being governed entirely by 
the peculiarities of his case; or, after he has 
been home for six months, and, being a modest 
sort of person, has taken for granted that the 
Sanatorium has forgotten him he is surprised 
to get a letter asking how he is feeling, etc., 
etc. 


These are the theme songs, so to speak, of 
Follow-Up-Work, and there are an_ infinite 
number of variations on each. The overtones 
and undertones are often most important, 
while the tempo changes incessantly, varying 
from a cautious ritardando to a_ confident 
accelerando. 


If the ex-patient co-operates by filling in 
the Follow-Up forms and returning them to 
the Sanatorium it may save him the price of 
a trip to town for an examination, or even 
another breakdown of health. When the form 
arrives back at the Sanatorium it will be 
carefully studied with reference to the other 
records in the patient’s file. After careful 
deliberation he will be advised as to re-exam- 
ination, or whether or not he should increase 
or decrease his exercise. Other suggestions 
calculated to assist him in completing the 
cure begun at the Sanatorium will probably be 
included in the advice. 


The length of time the Sanatorium con- 
tinues to follow an ex-patient also varies. It 
depends on many things. When the ex-pa- 
tient has been working for some time, without 
symptoms, it is assumed he is well enough 
to get along without further attention. If he 
is tuberculosis-conscious he will not need to be 
reminded by anyone that he is “‘not as oth- 
ers.’ If he ignores the Sanatorium’s inquiries 
he should not expect them to be continued. 
If he does not follow the advice given he is 
inconsistent if he expects further attention. 
Truly, the ‘‘follow-up’” work done for a pa- 
tient depends as much on the patient’s con- 
dition and co-operation as did his treatment 
while in the Sanatorium. 


There are many rules which should be fol- 
lowed by an ex-patient with the fervor and 
unquestioning obedience of any ritualist. To 
enumerate is hazardous, for one cannot set 
down all rules for all cases, and omitting one 
rule may brand it as being inconsequential 
even though emphasis is laid upon the fact 
that the intention is not to cover every variety 
of case. However, we venture to enumerate 
the following rules which are considered most 
important for an ex-patient: 


1. Take every care for the protection of 
others. This, beside being a moral duty to 
society, will incidentally protect you yourself 
from any implication of blame should any of 
your family or friends develop tuberculosis in 
the future. (This consideration 1s more 1m- 
portant than you may realize for some of 
these intimates are almost sure to develop 
tuberculosis, and would have done so even 
had they never come in contact with you. 
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“The prudent man _ foreseeth the evil and 
hideth himself.’’) As part of this protection 
of others, and yourself, you should have your 
own bedroom, or at the very least, your own 
bed. Never use a common drinking cup or 
dipper, and if you have an infectious sputum 
you should have all your own dishes. If 
you develop a cold or other respiratory infec- 
tion, your own dishes are absolutely imper- 
ative. 


2. Carry out your Sanatorium regime of 
rest and exercise as nearly as possible as you 
would do at the Sanatorium. Remember that 
it is easy to convince yourself that some things 
that are a little difficult or unpleasant are 
impossible to do—in which case there might be 
a certain spiritual as well as physical value 
in doing that ‘‘impossible.”’ 

3. If you have a return of symptoms, be 
they ever so slight, discontinue your exercise. 
If they continue, communicate with your doc- 
tor. Should you develop a cold you should 
remain in bed until it has disappeared en- 
tirely. 

4. Answer the ‘follow-up’ letters sent you 
by the Sanatorium, and if you feel you re- 
pau: further advice do not hesitate to ask 
or it. 


5. Before starting work have another 
examination, which should, of course, include 
radiographs. 

In conclusion: The ex-patient must always 
remember that when he leaves the Sanatorium 
he automatically takes on at least 99% of 
the responsibility for his own recovery. His 
doctor can advise, but this advice is useless 
and might as well never be given unless the 
patient is willing to carry it out. If the pa- 
tient is in earnest about the business of get- 
ting well he will invariably find the Sanatorium 
ready and glad to co-operate. If he is not in 
earnest it is unfortunate that he has spent so 
much time in deferring the date of his depar- 
ture from ‘‘those ills we have’ and his flight 
“to others that we know not of.” 


O 


HEART TO HEART. 


Heart, you ain’t what you used to wuz. 
What makes you do me like you duz? 
You ‘hit one beat ’n then miss two , 
Sometimes I even think you're thru. 
"N then you up and beat real hard, 
Now, say, ain’t you a swell ole pard! 
An’ when I walk just any place 
You chug, chug, at an awful pace 
As though you think someone’ll care 
If you don’t rush an’ beat me there, 
You just ain’t what you used to wuz, 
Wihat makes you do me like you duz? 
Heart, if you iz a friend o’ min2 
You'll watch your beat all o’ the time 
N’ will live heaps longer, you see, 
If you'll co-operate with me. 
—Mounntan Atr. 
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NARROWLY OUR TIME IS LIMITED, NOT ONLY BY THE SHORTNESS OF 

Ae OH ALSO. STILL MORE BY THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, WE OUGHT TO BE ESPECIALLY SOL- 
: ICITOUS TO USE OUR TIME AS WISELY AS WE CAN. 
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Miss Trueman: I wonder why lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place? 
W. Lavery: Because after it strikes once, 


the same place isn’t there any more. 


Trafic Cop: Come on! What’s the matter 
with you? 

Dr. Barclay: I’m well thank you, but my 
engine’s dead. 


Pearl Guest was holding forth on nature 
study and of course the conversation was 
mostly about birds. Pearl was telling the 
girls about their interesting eating habits and 
items of diet. There were some dubious 
looks amongst the girls and when Pearl finally 
said that birds ate fruit, Margaret McIntosh 
could contain herself no longer and burst forth 
with, ‘Now Pearl, how could birds possibly 
open the cans?” 


“Vou can board a2. ttdiny ine tlemocate sol. 
Texas at dawn’ he said impressively, ‘‘and 
twenty-four hours later you'll still be in 
Texas!” 

‘Yes,’ said one of his English listeners with 
feeling, ‘‘We’ve got trains like that there, 
too.” 

Had some of the passengers of a _ recent 
Regina train been present they too would 
have had a comment to make. 


Jack Smith: And what outfit are you work- 
ing for now? 

Woodliffe: Oh the same people—wife and 
seven youngsters. 


The story is told of Julia Brovey as a 
small child being given a new ring of which 
she was very proud. The first time she wore 
it there were guests for dinner and Julia 
waited patiently for somebody to notice the 
ornament, but nobody obliged. Finally she 
could stand the strain no longer and re- 
marked: “Oh dear, I’m so warm in my new 
ring!” 


“So you're a farmer, eh?’ boomed the stout 
man. ‘Well, I’m a banker. And would you 
believe it, I haven’t seen a farm for two 
years.” ; 

“That’s nothing,” replied the farmer breezily, 
‘‘T haven’t seen a bank for three years.” 


SS“ 


SS 
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Sweet Young Thing: I’m a bill collector 
and 
Max Rosner (sleepily): Sorry, but my name 


is Max. 


Morrison: When I came in here several 
months ago you told me to avoid dampness. 

Doctor: That’s right. 

Morrison: Well, I was wondering when I 
would be able to take a bath. 


~ Davies: Why didn’t you answer my letter. 
Archie Marshall: I didn’t get it. 
Davies: You didn’t get it? 
Archie: No! and besides I didn’t like the 
names you Called me. 


SLow SERVICE. Graham Sylvester was say- 
ing his prayers: ‘“‘And please make the girls 
stop quarrelling over me. By-the-way, I’ve 
mentioned this to you before.” 


Mrs. Aspeland: Do you know the motive in 
that Russian composition they are playing? 

Mrs. Crump: By the sound I should judge 
it was revenge. 


Visitor: How long have you worked in this 
institution? 
Orderly: Since they threatened to fire me. 


Mary Campbell: I never had a day’s illness 
in my life until I broke down with T.B. 

Lillian Craven: What on earth did you ever 
find to talk about? 


Dr. Ferguson: Well, I suppose the boys in 
the Pavilions have been as good as gold since 
my lecture yesterday. 

Mrs. Pracht: Yes, Doctor, but they went 
off the gold standard about 9.30 last night. 


Mrs. Upshall was in bed with a bad cold 
and Neil was out in the yard doing some car- 
pentering. While he was at work his neighbor 
looked over the fence. 

““How’s the wife?” he asked. 

‘““Bad”’, said Neil cryptically. 

“Is that her coughin’?”’ 

‘“‘No! It’s a new hen-house, you dumbell!”’ 


Trimmer: Has opportunity ever knocked at 
your door? 
Hutchison: No, the wolf wouldn't let it. 


I TRY TO HAVE NO PLANS THE FAILURE OF WHICH WOULD GREATLY ANNOY ME. HALF THE 
UNHAPPINESS IN THE WORLD IS DUE TO THE FAILURE OF PLANS WHICH WERE NEVER REASON- 
ABLE AND OFTEN IMPOSSIBLE.—Ed Howe. 
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The Family Affair 


By ELIzABETH COLE 


Publications Secy’. 


The old idea that tuberculosis is inherited 
still persists. The reason, undoubtedly, is 
because it so frequently ‘‘runs in families.’’ 
Haven't you heard such remarks as, ‘‘Well, 
why shouldn’t Tommy have tuberculosis—his 
old uncle John died of it, and granddad Bos- 
worth was always around coughing?” 


Since 1882, however, when Robert Koch 
discovered the actual germ that causes tuber- 
culosis, we have known that it cannot be in- 
herited. It is a communicable disease and is 
transferred in the sputum of a person with the 
disease mostly through the mouth and nose 
into the body of another. Yet tuberculosis 
still “‘runs in families.” It is truly a family 
affair. 


Carelessness or lack of knowledge used 
to be the reason why so many members 
of a family would contract the disease and 
usually die. Today we have no excuse for 
carelessness nor for ignoring the need of taking 
precautionary measures to prevent the spread 
of infection. Today we know that childhood 
is the period of life when one most frequently 
becomes infected. In younger people the 
disease often progresses rapidly and _ only 
when far advanced will it cause definite 
symptoms such as fever, loss of weight, cough, 
lack of energy. In older people, however, 
tuberculosis usually is milder and more chronic. 
The older man or woman will often attribute 
tuberculosis symptoms to indigestion, chronic 
bronchitis or approaching old age. Yet, these 
same elderly people, “‘granddad Bosworth”’ or 
“old uncle John’. may spread their tubercle 
bacilli unwittingly to any of the children or 
young people with whom they come in con- 
tact. It is not easy to trace a case of tu- 
berculosis but authorities believe a great many 
of the young men and women with active 
tuberculosis have contracted it from an older 
member of the family who never had _sus- 
pected its presence. 


Even though the death rate from tubercu- 
losis in the last 25 years has been cut from 
nearly 200 to less than 100 per 100,000 popu- 
lation it is still the leading cause of death for 
young men and women from 15 to 25. When 
we realize this fact we can understand how 
important it is to catch the infection in time. 
Early}discovery in most cases means early re- 
covery. Yet a few years ago when a study of 
patients in tuberculosis sanatoria was made it 
was found that only 12 per cent had been 
diagnosed in the early stages upon their 
entrance. Such a situation is certainly tragic 
because it really need never exist. 


Mothers, fathers, grandparents, teachers, 
aunts, and uncles are all eager to have their 
children healthy. What are some of the chief 
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precautions they can take? First, they can 
see that every member of the family is ex- 
amined at least once a year. An x-ray exam- 
ination is the best method for detecting the 
presence of tuberculosis. There is also the 
tuberculin test which is given nowadays in 
many schools. This test shows the presence 
of infection. Whether or not the child who 
reacts positively to the test will subsequently 
develop the disease depends on whether he is 
able to build up a resistance against the germs 
by leading a healthy life. If infection is shown 
we must guard him from future exposures. 
Mothers and fathers can watch for over 
fatigue in their growing boys and girls, they 
can teach them early in life that nourishing 
food, sleep, plenty of water, sunshine, fresh 
air are necessary. They can teach them that 
health habits are just as easily acquired as the 
habit of eating with a fork instead of fingers. 
An intelligent interest in securing up-to-date 
health measures in the community should be 
every mother’s responsibility. After all, their 
children are the ones who will derive the bene- 
fits of such an interest. 


Anyone who comes in contact with your 
children, whose health you suspect in the 
least, should be urged to have a_ physical 
examination. For example, the nurse, your 
son’s or daughter’s roommate at school or 
college, the person who handles or cooks your 
food in the kitchen, any older relatives who 
live in your home, should be checked period- 
ically with the doctor. We all try to abide 
by the old saying, “Charity begins at home,” 
but let’s go farther and use another slogan, 
“The prevention of tuberculosis begins at 
home.” 


The health of children is considered so 
important by the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and its affiliated state and_ local 
associations that a large proportion of Christ- 
mas seal funds is devoted to protective 
measures for children. Tuberculin tests in 
many schools, clinics where children may be 
examined free of charge, public health nurses 
who visit in the homes, preventoria, summer 
camps, are a few of the ways Christmas seals 
help to bring health to children. They all 
need the wholehearted support of everybody in 
coping with this important family affair. 


Jeweler: If I were you, I wouldn’t have 
“Norman, to his dearest Mary” engraved. 
If Mary changes her mind, you can’t use the 
ring again. 

N. Rodgers: What would you suggest? 

Jeweler: Well, how about, ‘“‘Norman to his 
first and only love’’? 


Ce 


TO-DAY’ 


S GLOOM MAY BE ONLY A PASSING CLOUD VEILING THE RADIANCE OF TOMORROW’S 
JOY. 
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Speaking of X-Rays 


By P. A. TEscHNER, M.D. 


An airplane flies overhead. Scarcely a head 
is turned to look at it. Even children on hear- 
ing the drone of a motor in the sky do not 
stop in their play. 

This almost blase attitude on the part of 
the public to advances in the scientific field is 
quite understandable. These advances have 
come so rapdily that before the first one is 
understood a new one has usurped the at- 
tention of the public. 

“The doctor said I should have an X-ray,” 
is a frequently heard expression and scarcely 
a further thought is given to what seems such 
a simple procedure. Yet I wonder how many 
of our readers really know anything about 
X-rays, what they do, how they were dis- 
covered, and by whom. 


To the average person the word “X-ray” 
means a_ picture—a picture of someone’s 
“insides.” In reality, however, this is not 
true. ‘The X-ray itself is an invisible ray of 


light which has the property of passing through 
not only substances such as glass, water or 
diamonds, all of which are translucent, but 
through all substances to a varying decree. 
The lighter substances are more transparent 
than heavier ones. Thus flesh will cast a 
lighter shadow than bone. 

On November 8, 1895, the X-rays were 
accidentally discovered in the physics labor- 
atory at the University of Wurzburg, Ger- 
many. Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen, professor 
of physics, was experimenting with light rays. 
These rays came from a pear shaped glass bulb 
from which the air had been removed. Wires 
from an induction coil extended to this bulb, 
and the current was supplied by a battery of 
wet cells. A yellowish-green light was gen- 
erated in the bulb, and flickering bands of 
color streaked the glass. The bulb was 
commonly known as “‘Crooke’s Tube,” and 
had been used by many men studying the 
light emanating from it. If a piece of paper 
coated with a certain metallic salt, as barium 
platino-cyanide, was held before the light, the 
coating on the paper glowed with a glimmer- 
ing fluorescence. Roentgen had been observing 
the tube for some time. He next covered 
the tube with a sheet of black cardboard so 
as to shut off all ordinary light rays. Turning 
on the current, he saw that no rays were bis- 
ible about the bulb, yet the paper coated 
with the metallic salt continued to glow as 
brightly as before. He picked up the paper 
and held the coated surface away from. the 
covered bulb, and still the salt particles gave 
off their fluorescence. Here was his discovery! 
An invisible ray was passing through the 
cardboard and paper, lighting up the metallic 
salts. 

Roentgen next held a book, and then a 
piece of metal between the tube and the 
paper, and the metal cast a dark shadow, 
while the book cast a very light one. On 
placing his hand between tube and paper, he 
saw a shadow such as no one had ever seen 


before—a shadow of the bones of his own 
hand. The invisible rays had passed through 
his flesh as they had through the cardboard 
and paper. 

The ray was discovered but not defined. 
Much work remained, and during this time 
another discovery was made. The new rays 
affected photographic plates, and _ therefore 
could be recorded. 

Roentgen, in his paper telling of his dis- 
covery, called the new rays “‘X” rays to dis- 
tinguish them from others. When, in January 
1896, the Wurzburg Scientific Society voted 
to call these rays Roentgen Rays, the name 
X-ray had already been talked up by the 
public, as the secret had leaked cut before the 
society met. 

That was the beginning of what is today 
one of the most important aids in the diag- 
nosis of disease. However, it must be under- 
stood that it is only an aid and that there are 
limitations to its use in medicine and surgery. 
No one is more aware of this than the X-ray 
specialist. It is simple to demonstrate the 
presence of a bullet or piece of steel lodged in 
the body or the mal-position of a broken 
bone because of the contrast produced in these 
shadows. However, it is quite another thing 
to locate a splinter of wood or to diagnose a 
small ulcer of the stomach. 

Interpretation of the X-ray plate is based 
upon the specialist’s experience in reading 
many pictures in which detail of shadow, posi- 
tion, and structure have been noted. This 
information, combined with the other details 
of the patient’s case, give the physician, sur- 
geon, or dentist a very much firmer founda- 
tion upon which to diagnose such conditions 
as a lesion of tuberculosis in the lung, a stone 
in the kidney, or a root abscess in a tooth. 
—The Crusader. 


a 


KINGS. 


A king upon his royal throne 
Has every wish supplied, 

And nothing that his will decrees 
May ever be denied. 


But kings who have their every wish 
Have naught on me and you 

For we can die in bed all day 
And have our wishes too. 


We press a little button which 
Doth light a little light 

And lo, before us stands a nurse, 
At morning, noon or night. 


I'd rather be a king “in bed.” 
And “lie” at rest this way 
Than be a king upon a throne 
And have to “sit” all day. 
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TK rOCK! 
By Mrs. G. M. RipGway, 


Who recently won an_ honorable 
from Gens aie 


You are put to bed and ordered 
To ‘‘serve sentence” in the San, 
And you feel a glum foreboding 
That you're placed beneath a ban. 


Sick, and strange, and desolate, 
How dreary it will be! 


You've brought along your little clock 


To bear you company. 


But how its hands are creeping, 
As it measures out each hour, 
While you’re lying there and waiting 
For ‘“‘the bugs” to lose their power! 


But all things come by waiting, 
So the days pass, one by one, 

Slipping by between the risings 
And the settings of the sun. 


You find your hopes reviving 
For such jolly friends you make, 
Books, fancywork, and radio, 
Your interests awake! 


Now that clock is getting busy! 
Time is gaily ticking on, 

You're suddenly surprised to find 
A month has really gone! 


The clock, it takes to racing! 
‘Incredible,’ you say, 

“T scarcely can believe I came 
A year ago today!” 


And now you're having exercise, 
With so much to get through, ~ 
The busy clock won’t give you time 

For all you want do do! 


It actually has come at last, 
The gladdest day you've known! 
They say you can go home again, 
My! How the time has flown! 


O 


HO: SLEEP OR NOT , TOVSLEEP. 


By CourRTNAY BEAUMONT, 


Saskasan. 


The afternoon is clear and bright, 
And everyone is sleeping tight, 
Killing bugs with all their might 
Out in the balcony air. 
’Twould be a crime to make a noise 
And waken up those snoring boys, 


Chasing the Cure out there. 


The birds are singing on the eaves: 

The coalman yells and grunts and heaves: 

A muffled cough, and then a sneeze; 
—But never a man disturbed! 

You see they know what they’re about 

To fool around, they’ve figured out, 
Really ’twould be absurd. 


And then! Some girls go by with skiis! 


Oh Boy! —You’d think those guys had fleas, 


So quickly they are on their knees 
_ Viewing the scene so fair, 
Talking and laughing and waving a hand; 
Everyone thinking it’s lovely and grand, 
Out in the balcony air. 


—o— 


THE LAMENT OF THE LISTENERS-IN. 


(Fort San) 
BYto. Peek. 
It’s worse than weevils, worse than warts, 
It’s worse than corns to bear. 
It’s worse than having several quarts 
OF treacle in your hair, 


It’s worse than beetles in the soup, 
It’s worse than crows to eat, 

It’s worse than wearing small-sized boots 
Upon your large-sized feet. 


It’s worse than kerosene to booze, 
It’s worse than ginger hair, 

It’s worse than anything to hear 
Alf yodelling ‘‘on the air.”’ 

—o 


CUT Ey Se LING 


(‘Every secret self-revealing 
On the aching whitewashed ceiling.”’ 
—Kipling?) 
"Be ee 


Saskatoon San, 


The poet sang of the ceiling; 
I wonder if he lay 

In some long ward of healing 
With all his senses reeling 
Throughout the weary day? 


But at the ceiling gazing, 
The thought it came to me, 
That I should it be praising, 
For the pictures I am raising 
Are wonderful to see. 


The Lake, so blue and clear, 
The honking goose o’er head. 
The bush and the jumping deer: 
Oh need I miss or fear 

When I see them from my bed? 


The rolling sea and the snd; 
The heather and a sheiling; 

And crowds dancing to the band; 
These are the pictures grand 
That drift across my ceiling. 
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| The Question Box 


Questions of general interest relating to tuberculosis will be answered in this column from 


| 
| 
{ time to time. 
i 


As a maiter of good fatth enquirers should sign their names but these { 
will not be printed. i 
ce 
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Q.: Of what is a record of 
temperature? 

A.: As a general rule the temperature is 
higher in an active process, where the toxins 
have free access to the blood, and lower or 
normal in less active or arrested cases. The 
temperature curve gives considerable informa- 
tion as to the activity of the lesion, whether or 
not it is well walled-in, etc.; and in conjunc- 
tion with weight, physical examination, and 
X-ray, the temperature curve guides in the 
treatment of the disease. It is of special 
value during the acute exacerbations so fre- 
quent in the course of convalescence, where 
the patient again needs bed rest for a short 
period of time. 


importance 


Q.: Is pulmonary tuberculosis communicable 
in other ways besides cough or sputum? 


A.: The last word on the mode of infection 
with tuberculosis has not yet been said. Cer- 
tain it is that the sputum or other material 
containing tubercle bacilli is the source of 
the infection. At present, there are two 
schools; one advocates the ingestion theory, 
namely, that tubercle bacilli are swallowed and 
in some way enter the circulation, finally be- 
coming localized in some organ of the body. 
The other school advocates the inhalation 
theory, which believes that sputum or other 
infected material containing tubercle bacilli 
becomes dried, pulverized, carried in the air 
and inhaled. Another potent source of infec- 
tion is the droplet method. For this reason, 
all people who cough are urge. to cover their 
mouths. There is no doubt that if expectora- 
tion on public streets were made prohibitive 
by law, the incidence of infection would be- 
come greatly reduced. 


Q.: Why do some patients have positive 
sputum and others none at all? 


A.: Patients with a tuberculous infiltration 
limited in extent which has not ruptured into a 
bronchus, usually do not expel tubercle bacilli. 
As soon as the lesion extends and communi- 
cates with the bronchus, tubercle bacilli will 
usually appear in the sputum. When this 
occurs the case is usually moderately ad- 
vanced. 


Q.: Cf what benefit is pneumothorax? 


A.: Artificial pneumothorax is induced in 
order to compress the diseased lung and allow 
the ulcerative tuberculous process to_ heal. 
Through the pneumothorax a gradual com- 
pression of the diseased lung is produced. The 
average duration of pneumothorax treatment 
should cover a period of one to two years. 
In some cases pneumothorax has been induced 
for four or five years and in extreme cases, for 
the duration of the patient’s life. 


Q.: What degree of heat is required to kill 
the tubercle bacillus? 

A.: The tubercle bacillus is readily killed 
in milk if held at a temperature of 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit, for about thirty minutes. If in 
the dry state, probably longer exposure at this 
heat, or a higher temperature at a_ shorter 
exposure would be necessary to kill it. It is 
killed readily in direct sunlight. As it is 
usually thrown off in the cough and expec- 
toration it is protected to a certain extent by 
the mucus covering it. No doubt tubercle 
bacilli have different degrees of viability and 
some bacilli are more resistant to destructive 
agents than others. In houses, covered by 
dust in dark corners, tubercle bacilli may live 
for months. 


Q.: In the case of a man with disease of the 
lung arrested for two years is there any danger 
of a relapse being brought about through 
strenuous exercise such as baseball?—G.L. 


A.: If you had any disease to speak of you 
are risking too much by playing such a stren- 
uous game as baseball. Have a six-monthly 
check-up by your doctor. 


Q.: Which of the two lungs has the greater 
air capacity? 


A.: The right lung is slightly larger than the 
left in the proportion of about 11 to 10. It is 
shorter and wider than the left, due partly to 
the bulk of the right lobe of the liver which 
forces the right diaphragm to a higher level 
than the left and partly to the heart and 
pericardium projecting more to the left than 
to the right, thus diminishing the width of 
the left lung. 
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Exercise: ‘“‘Just how much is the proper 
amount of exercise, and how often it may 
be taken, only an experienced physician can 
tell. The tuberculosis patient should never 
prescribe exercise for himself. It is not at all 
safe for one to be governed by his feelings 
alone in the matter of taking exercise. Fa- 
tients often feel that they are in good enough 
condition to take exercise when they are not. 

“Patients should always remember that 
exercise is not walking alone. Any action of 
the body is exercise. Going to the bathroom, 
for water, to weigh, to clinic, are all exercise 
for the patient. When the doctor allows these 
privileges the patient is being started on the 
road toward the final prescribed walking exer- 
cise. The patient can exercise even in bed. 
Sitting up in bed when one is not supposed 
to be, tossing restlessly to and fro, and even 
propping up too high on one’s pillow, may be 
regarded as exercise.” ‘Mountain View Digest.” 


Oo 
Real Prevention: When will education 
authorities face the facts and, instead of 
erecting special schools here and there for 
pronounced sufferers from tuberculosis, boldly 
take the bull by the horns and run all schools 
on those physiological lines which have proved 
themselves capable of placing developing life 
on a higher plan of resistance? Old convention 
must give place to biology. The crying claim 
of the cells of the growing child is for greater 
and easier oxidation. If the claim were satis- 
fied in the nursery and in the school, tubercu- 
lous infection would be checked in the bud, 
and the need for cripple homes, sanator'ums, 
special hospitals, tuberculosis colonies and 
settlements, would gradually be reduced to the 
vanishing point.—Selected. 
O 
You See, It’s Like This: Another way in 
which tuberculosis is different from most 
other diseases is that the germ is covered with 
a waxy ‘coating which protects it from being 
destroyed by medicines. So the only way the 
body can fight against tuberculosis is by 
building a wall around the diseased areas. It 
does this by growing a kind of tissue called 
fibrous which later turns into a scar just as 
nature does in a cut or wound. So when you 
hear the term ‘“‘fibrosis’’ it means that there is 
being made now or in the past, scar tissue to 
wall off the area that has been diseased by the 
tubercle bacillus. Germs that have been en- 
closed in fibroid tissue cannot get what they 
need to live on and consequently die. How- 
ever, some of them may live for many years 
even though enclosed and that is why a_pa- 
tient who exercises or works beyond his limit 
will have an extension of disease because he 
has broken down his wall thus permitting the 
remaining germs access to good and _ fertile 
lung tissue.—‘‘Badger Outlook.” 


Why? 
crime were given the choice of a few years 
imprisonment or a death sentence, there is no 
doubt as to what the preference would be,” 
declared "Cola la He-Burns, Mie. ofthe U, S. 


“Tf an individual convicted of “2 


Army. ‘“‘Yet how frequently do we see tu- 
berculosis patients, when faced with a diag- 
nosis of pulmonary tuberculosis and when 
given the opportunity of chasing the cure for a 
few years with a good chance of recovery, or 
as an alternative having their own way and 
an early death, select the latter. It is hardly 
believable, but that is what happens and 
explains to a great extent the high mortality 
in chronic pulmonary tuberculosis.’”’ —‘‘San- 
atorium Sun,” 


O 


Cough! Bear in mind that there is no speci- 
fic medicine to cure cough, and that voluntary 
control will do more good than a barrel of 
the best cough prescription. Also bear in 
mind that each explosion of cough carries 
with it a fine spray of sputum in many cases 
laden with tubercle bacilli. This is a menace 
to others, and you must use tissues to cover 
your mouth.—‘‘The Interlude.”’ 


16) 


‘Our Remedies in Ourselves do lie!’’ 
Many patients seem to believe they are 
“chasing the cure’ by simply remaining at 
the sanatorium, and abiding by the general 
rules governing the patient. They seem to 
think that by remaining here a_ variable 
length of time they will, in some mysterious 
way, be cured for good and all, and may 
then return to their former habits of life. 
This of course applies chiefly to the neophytes, 
for the experienced lunger knows that chasing 
the cure is vastly more difficult and a much 
longer chase than this——‘‘Iowa Stethoscope.”’ 


10) 


It’s the Everlasting Team Work: A word 
must be said concerning the relaticn of the 
individual and the institution. Cf course the 
welfare of the patient body comes before that 
of any individual. There are certain rules 
which have been found by years of experience 
to be for the best interests of the patient 
body. It may be that some of .these rules 
would not be necessary for you as an indi- 
vidual, that you could do some of the for- 
bidden things with perfect safety, with no 
disastrous results physically. But there are 
many others who could not. As a member 
of this group you are duty-bound, and morally 
obligated to observe these rules even though 
the breaking of them would not be detrimen- 
tal to yourself. It seems to me that any 
individual who selfishly persists in disobedience 
deserves the severest condemnation of the 
patient body.—‘‘The Optimist.” 
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Fort Qu’ Appelle Sanatorium 


We are all very pleased to see Miss A. 
Blythe back on the nursing staff after a short 
leave of absence. 

Miss F. Simpson entertained the Girl’s Re- 
lief Club at the Red Cross Lodge on February 
15. More than twenty-five members and vis- 
itors were present and a very enjoyable even- 
ing was spent. A delicious lunch capped the 
pleasure of the gathering and was served by 
the hostess assisted by the Misses J. Broder- 
ick, L. Berry and L. Appenheimer. 


Miss M. (Little Happy) Appenheimer, who 
has been a popular member of our nursing 
staff, left on February 7 to be married. <A 
number of her numerous friends helped (?) 
- her to pack and saw her safely on her way. 
She will be able to tell her grandchildren all 
about the blizzards back in ’33 for she was 
one of the sixty passengers aboard the snow- 
bound train at Victoria Plains for two days. 
It is reported she was the life of the party 
and we realize just how fortunate the pas- 
sengers were to have Little Happy along with 
them. She was married at Weyburn to Mr. 
Charles Halls on February 11. We wish her 
a long and happy married life. 

Miss O. Morton is on duty again after an 
enforced holiday due to an accident. We are 
glad to see her back again. 

Mrs. T. W. Hamilton, Misses Harriett Ross, 
Pauline Crocker and Jeanette Broderick were 
in Regina for the Bonspiel. Though they 
didn’t “bring home the bacon” yet we are very 
proud of the games they played. On two oc- 
casions two extra ends had to be played. 


Dr. G. J. Wherrett and R. S. Connell at- 
tended the Bonspiel in Regina. Dr. F. Moore 
of Balcarres was also one of the party. 


Dr. A. N. Hardy and Dr. F. Guest of Re- 
gina visited the Sanatorium recently on pro- 
fessional duties. 

Dr. R. G Ferguson, Dr. T, W. Hamilton, 
Mr. W. H. Madden and Mr. C. M. Blewett at- 
tended the recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Saskatchewan Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League which was held in Regina re- 
cently. 


The local bonspiels are proving to be very 
interesting again this year. Six rinks took 
part in both the ladies and men’s play. The 
ladies included Mrs. R. G. Ferguson, the Mis- 
ses H. Ross, J. Broderick, M. Ranford, B. 
Leader and P. Paynter. Mrs. Ferguson won 
first place and Miss Ross second in the Club’s 
event, with Miss Leader taking the Consol- 
ation. In the Godfrey-Dunk event Miss Payn- 
ter took first place and Mrs. Ferguson sec- 
ond, with Miss Leader taking the Consolation. 


Tihe men’s rinks were skipped by Dr. G. J. 
Wherrett, Messrs. J. Barney, R. Gardiner, R. 
Connell, W. Scoffield and C. M. Blewett. The 
T. Eaton Co., and British American Oil event 
was won by Mr. Barney and Mr. Gardiner. 
The Robert Simpson Co. and Imperial Oil 
event was won by Mr. Barney and Mr. Gard- 
iner. The Consolation event, (Canteen) 
went to Mr. Scoffield. 


Among the ex-patients who were at the San- 
atorium for review during the past month in- 
cluded Miss E. Gorchinski, Mrs. N. Trifunov, 
and the Messrs. Eli Gushbak, Andrew Dulack, 
John Jordon, Henry Engal and Arthur Koh- 
nen. 

Dr. R. G. Ferguson addressed the Conven- 
tion of Saskatchewan School Trustees in Re- 
gina on February 15. 

On Tuesday, February 7, a joint meeting 
of the Tuberculous Veterans’ Section and the 
Fort San Legion Branch was held in the Lamp 
Room of Pavilion 32. The meeting was well 
attended by the members. ‘Tihe speaker of 
the evening was Dr. R. G. Ferguson, Director 
of Medical Services and General Superinten- 
dent of the S. A. T. L. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded Dr. Ferguson. 


Comrade Andrews took this occasion to 
point out the exceptional services rendered by 
the late Comrade Ward. For the past year 
and a thalf Comrade Ward made a splendid 
contribution to the Section and his untiring 
efforts were referred to with admiration. It 
was pointed out to the Section that Comrade 
Roberts represented the T. V. S. at the fun- 
eral service which was held in Regina. The 


——"'9$ lS XX 
BRIGHTENING UP THE LIFE OF SOMEONE ELSE WILL PUT A FRESH SHINE ON YOUR OWN. 
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meeting expressed its sincerest thanks to Col- 
onel A. C. Garner and Colonel Jas. McAra, 
for the assistance which they so readily gave 
in completing funeral arrangements. 

The following officers were appointed: 
President, Dr. C. H. Andrews; Vice-Presi- 
dent; Dr. D. F. McRae; “Treasurer, A. 
Dodge; Secretary, R. D. Roberts. 


Radio Station “Fort Macarthur.” 


As far as we know a name has not been 
decided upon for our famous local Radio Sta- 
tion. Nevertheless the broadcasting pro- 
gramme which is given at 11.15 every Tues- 
day is proving to be one of the most popular. 
On February 14, Dr. Ferguson gave the first 
address in which he outlined the growth of 
the League from its inception. He also gave 
some very striking information regarding the 
examinations conducted in the three schools 
adjoining the Sanatorium, namely, Fort Qu’- 
Appelle, Fort San and Devons Schools. He 
stated that the children attending the Fort 
San School have always lived on the premises 
of the Sanatorium, while at Fort Qu’Appelle 
there are residing a number of ex-patients, 
whose children are attending that school. In 
view of these facts it is encouraging to know 
that in not a single case was tuberculosis dis- 
covered in these groups. 

Since the address many interesting letters 
have been received from the patients expres- 
sing their thanks and their hope that the pro- 
gramme will be continued. 

The second address was given by Dr. T. W. 
Hamilton, Medical Superintendent. Tihis talk 
was also very interesting. Dr. Hamilton 
concluded by answering the questions referred 
to him through the Question Box. 


The speaker for February 28 will be Dr. G. 
J. Wherrett, for March 7, Dr. C.H. Andrews, 
for March 14, Dr. I. C. Molony. 


On Tuesday, March 7, Mr. W. E. Lake of 
the Extension Department of the University 
of Saskatchewan will speak to the patients and 
staff in the Aissembly Room at 7.15 sharp. 
This address will be broadcast to the bed pa- 


PIONEER STORES 


LIMITED 


Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. 


Dry Goods 


Fine Range of Lin- 
gerie and Hosiery 


Fresh Groceries 


Fruits & Vegetables 
in Season 


- ated. 
Chocolates, Tobaccos Mens’ Furnishings 


Cigars & Cigarettes Fancy Goods 
eee ee 


Sanatorium Patients’ Orders Promptly Attended to 
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tients. Mr. Lake is rated as one of the most 
interesting lecturers on the staff of the Exten- 
ston Department of the University. 


Children’s Pavilion. 


Well, here we are again! 
after all that cold weather. 
cold!  Brrrrrrrr! 


Edith Hunker and Irene Fenske have gone 
home. We all wish them the best of luck. 

Mabel Parker, Jean Zimmerman, Bessie 
Sideman and Mary Adhemar were the lucky 
ones who had visitors this month. Elwood 
Byers and Walter Kuna had visitors too. 

We thave had quite a few changes in our 
pavilion. Walter Dutton and Leif Brevis 


None the worse 
And wasn’t it 


-(our Pavilion artist) have been moved to the 


men’s pavilions. James Whitehead, Bernard 
Gallagher and Ray Halls thave taken their 
places. Although Kay is in the nursery, we 
believe he will be the heavy-weight boxing 
champion in the future. 

Dr. Andrews is getting real generous in 
giving exercise. Wally Norman, Roger St. 
Cyr, Ray Halls and Roy Kelly got “once-a- 
day” and Gerald Hambleton got “one meal in 
the dining room.” 

On February 14 we celebrated Valentine’s 
Day with a party in the nursery. The older 
children did contests and the younger ones 
played games. Then supper was served and 
later Bertha Murdock, Mary Adhemar, Amber 
Bebbington and Gerald Hambleton distributed 
the many Valentines from an artistically dec- 
orated box. Winners in the contests were 
Edith Sjostrum and Elwood Byers. 


Top Floor Infirmary. 


I do believe we live in the most changeable 
country in the universe. First we have so 
much isnow that the trains are blocked and it’s 
so cold one freezes the tips of their noses 
quite easily, and then it turns around and gets 
so warm the hills are bare of all the snow. 
And we women are supposed to be as change- 
able as the weather. 


Some of us have been lucky enough to have 
visitors recently. Mary Morin, I know had 
some, and so did Florence Merriman and 
Olga Ross. 


Mrs. Krinkey had her husband to see her. 
He came all the way from Minnesota. 


Everybody is doing jig-saw puzzles. Even 
Fay and Iona have forgotten their new kind 
of honeymoon bridge for the new fad. 


We thad a lovely concert one evening in 
February. It was given by the San Orches- 
tra, and Ray Madden sang for us. Thank 
you very much boys. We'd love to hear you 
again some time. 


Valentine's Day has come and gone. We 
enjoyed ourselves, especially at supper time as 
we had ice cream with lovely pink hearts in it, 
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THE ONLY NIGHT AIR THAT IS NOT GOOD IS 


IT OUT. 


LAST NIGHT'S AIR—OPEN THE WINDOW AND LET 
JO.DiL 
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Ask Your Dealer For 


Clean ~ Pu re. 


and then we had “heart” cookies and “heart” 
place cards, and fancy serviettes. It was 
almost like a party at dinner that night. 


We have another artist in the person of 
Dora McBurney. From what we hear her 
pictures are indeed lovely. 


Have you ever heard Margaret Kemp’s 
expression ‘‘about fifty times’ when she is 
referring to such things as the number of 
times she has to repeat a subject in order 
to make the desired impression on Pauline, 
her roommate? Well we think Margaret is 
too well acquainted with the Baron Mun- 
chausen’s technique to dispute her word, so 
we'll let it go at that. 


Pavilion 32 
Dear Echoites: 


Lend me your ears, or eyes, and I will give 
you the news for the month. 

The Flu Germ Family has been having a 
long visit with their friends the T.B. Bugs, 
and we were very glad to see them leave. 
This Pavilion was lucky, having played the 
part of convention hall to only a few “get 
together” parties staged by these old cronies. 


We were very sorry to lose our charge nurse, 
Miss Burnett, for a while, and we're equally 
glad to have her back again. Miss Garstone 
ably filled her place during her absence. 


A lot of the boys have been showing symp- 
toms of a disease almost as bad as the Flu. 
It is called the jig-saw puzzle craze. 


Jack Wallace, Joe Sinkewicz and Eric 
Thomas are chess enthusiasts who are looking 
forward to the time when they will be able to 
play with such experts as ‘Doc’ McRae and 
Harry Welchman. 

It is a puzzle how a bed-patient’s slippers 
can wear out as fast as some we know of. 
Must be a lot of sleep-walking. 

Those who have left us during the past 
month include: G. W. MacKay, F. de Mif- 
fonis, Eddie Tuck, Walter and Steve Bodnar, 
who have moved to Pavilion 29. 


Signed, I. C. ALL. 


For Bread, Cakes and Pastry 


Pavilion 31 


The boys on upper South Balcony are 
tickled because they have drawn Miss Min- 
hinnick for a nurse. We don’t blame them, 
Miss Minhinnick is a universal favourite. 


The even tenor of our ways has again been 
disturbed by several moves. Ken McKenzie 
has gone to the Infirmary and Alex Morton and 
Henry Marten have packed their grips and 
moved to 32. Messrs. Speir, Thorson and 
Wesnick have moved in to take their places. 


It is rather disappointing to note that a few | 
of the men who were raising moustaches, have 
finally lost their nerve. But a brand new one 
has been noticed sprouting on upper North 
Balcony. 


A short time ago a gentleman here started 
raising, what promised to be the “king pin” 
of them all. But when Miss M. saw it, she 
said she didn’t like it. A few minutes after 
she left, we heard him stropping his razor. 
The cookie-duster has disappeared for good. 


Gurner Jones says that his used to freeze 
up so bad on the cold nights that his feet got 
wet when it thawed out. So, when Ira B. 
Cushing said to watch for ‘‘Steady cold 
winter weather, with no relief in sight,” he 
shaved it off. Wouldn’t you? 


Miss Guard says, 


“Shaving may add an air that’s Sat be, 
brisker, 
For dignity, commend me to the whisker, 
As noble thoughts an inward being grace, 
So noble whiskers dignify the face.” 
Or words to that effect. 


The installation of the new ‘McArthur 
Hislop” radio has caused quite a lot of excite- 
ment, static and bad language in the last few 
days. A few days ago someone asked Mr. 
McCannel to write out instructions for making 
a pair of bed-socks. It happened that Mr. 
McArthur was exploring the ether waves for 
radio activity, at the same time, by twirling 
the dials. 


This is the result, reproduced for the benefit 
of some student knitters in Pavilion 28: 


A DUTY A DAY DRIVES THE DEVIL AWAY. 
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“Take two large needles, cast on stitches, 
knit backwards and forwards for three hours 
a day (making sixteen in all), knit plain (or 
longer if required), then rib and join and are 
very comfortable. Repeat from X; And can 
be simple enough for a child to do. Sew up 
and thread through ribbon. Start again. 
Does not stick or leave a gooey taste in the 
mouth.” 


You should all be wearing bed-socks next 
winter. 


Just recently, a few enthusiastic bird lovers 
in Pavilion 32 have started a sort of ‘Bird 
Club” for the study of the wild birds around 
Fort. San, Anyone with any _ interesting 
phenomena in this respect to report, or any 
questions to ask, should communicate with 
Dr. McRae at Pavilion 32. 


Pavilion 27 


By “NosEyY WILLIE” 


“The Rose 

However nurtured 

Must wither 

Crushed 

Between the stony fingers 
Of the inevitable Autumn.” 


. . so they conspired . . . and Campbell 
received a neat looking package by mail... 
and did the walls ring with laughter? . . . and 
Campbell was stunned . . . and then he laughed 

. and laughed some more .. He’s still laugh- 
incweue We all are... But a day of retri- 
bution shall come nigh ..and..and... 


This month’s book selection for your con- 
sideration, if procurable, might include, ‘““My 
First Two Thousand Years’’ by George Syl- 
vester Viereck. ‘‘Anna Karenina’ by Tolstoi. 
“Magnolia Street’’ by Louis Golding. 


Al Pine went to sojourn in Regina for holi- 
day. He took along two snatchels and one 
chum-bag. 


Nest month’s reporting of the doings of old 
“29” will be by a pen other than ‘‘Nosey 
Willie’s’’. I trust my efforts in the past brought 
a light moment to some. May my successor 
continue to uphold the name of good old ‘29.” 
So mote it be. 
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“So long boys”, Over the River! 


San Enlargements: 

Campbell getting ‘‘ ‘orses, ‘orses, ‘orses.’’ 
Billy scanning The Echo for his name. 

Aloysius and his codfish 

Pederson brushing his teeth vigorously. 


Dr. Blair saying ‘‘The light the Lord pro- 
videth, faileth.” 


Rose packing his snatchels. 
Frank, Nick and Spier having a reunion. 


“Long Distance’ consenting to report for 
ThE SEChON 


Spier and Pneumo disagreeing. 


“And so we drift and float along, 
Singing to-day, to-morrow’s song. 
So long, and au revoir.” 


Pavilion 28 


On February 3, Lillian Craven celebrated 
her birthday with a little party. A program 
of ‘‘Local Talent’? was arranged by the guests, 
with Lillian Petays as chairman. Mary 
Campbell gave us a “Few Leaves” from her 
family tree, Miss St. Cyr gave a French recita- 
tion, there was some fancy whistling and a 
German song by Mrs. Reimer, a “‘fishy”’ 
telephone conversation by the Misses Craven 
and Petays, a monologue by Lily Webb, an 
illustrated story told by Lillian Craven, as- 
sisted by the other two Lilys, and an opera- 
tion performed by Dr. Helen Hurl in which 
the blindfolded victim expected the worst. 
The witch who wrote the fortunes had an 
uncanny insight into some incidents in our 
“Present.”’ Music for the evening was sup- 
plied by Mrs. Reimer on the harmonica and 
Lilian Petays on the banjo(?). Games were 
played, songs sung, and lunch enjoyed (deli- 
cious lunch, thanks Mrs. Craven.) The party 
broke up with “Auld Lang Syne.’ Many 
happy returns Lillian. 


Bright remark made at said party: (L.C.) 
Mother made a light cake so it wouldn’t be 
heavy. 


The Best Food for 
Invalids and Convalescents 


OVALTINE 


The Supreme Food Beverage 


Easily digested, soothes the nerves, ensures sound sleep, rebuilds 
the worn cells and tissues of the brain, nerves and body. Supplies 
super-nourishment, without bulk. 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS AND WIDELY USED BY SANATORIA THE 
WORLD OVER 
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Pavilion 31. 
‘“‘“Among Ourselves’ (lower South), 
By ‘‘Shoveltusk.”’ 


Hutchison is a veteran 

Of the Great War and of the San 
He has that aggressive spirit, 

That we like to see in man. 


McCannel is the merchant, 
A learned man is he, 

Who deciphers dreams and reads your hand, 
But never asks a fee. 


Leif, our young musician, 
Plays the steel guitar. 
His music is just dandy, 
But sounds better—from afar. 


Falconer is our Mountie, 
A rider of the plains, 

But the clicking of his typewriter 
. Will drive us all insane. 


Dad Robertson is a miner, 
Who heeded the call of gold 

And great was he, with bar and pick, 
Until he caught that cold. 


Lettmolee is a farmer 
Who raises stock and grain, 

He’s chasing cure with all his might, 
So he’ll soon be well again. 


Jim Sinclair is the cowboy 
Who sings those mournful songs. 

He rustled cattle and changed the brands 
To cover up his wrongs. 


Dave Chalmers is a banker 

And helped put the country on the bum. 
When we get well, we'll give him hell 

And put him on the run. 


Main Floor Infirmary 


It’s about time the Main Floor was bucking 
into print. You know folks, we have had lots 
of news but it has been hard to get started 
sending it in. In fact, it’s just like opening a 
bottle of olives; the first comes hard, but after 
thatete suc. scien. é 

Larkey says this applies to kissing a girl 
too! 


Miss K. H. has resumed her periodical 
visits to the East Balcony. Who is the lucky 
Cabalero? 


Miss Haleman has returned to her duties as 
charge nurse in Pay. 28 after spending a 
month as night nurse on this floor. 


Eddie: Who was that lady in to see you? 

Ole: She isn’t a lady, she’s a married woman. 

Ole Anderson has had a number of visitors 
this month from Saltcoats, Gerald and Church- 
bridge. 


We are favored in having Miss Admiral to 
look after us ‘‘nights’’ for the next month. 
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With the 


Compliments 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


SASKATOON, PRINCE ALBERT 
AND FORT QU’APPELLE 


The boys are all contemplating moving to 
Pav. 23 when she returns there. 


What was seen and heard on the ‘‘Back 


Balcony”’: 


Mrs. Archer, not having seen her husband 
recently, received a heart by mail. 


Violet, resolving to take “good cure’ after 
working a few jig-saw puzzles—but we wonder 
how long it will last. 


Elizabeth, coming back from “lamp’’ with 
a flower in her hair—now where did she get 
that? 


Bessie, after eating her “Irish Stew’’ says, 
“Thank goodness that’s over for another 
week.” 


Annie, pressing a flower in her album and 
taking a peek at it every now and then. 


Social Item: Mrs. Archer entertained one 
afternoon recently in honor of Miss Margaret 
Hamilton. Tea was poured by Mrs. Trupin, 
assisted by Miss Wilson. An enjoyable after- 
noon was spent in teacup reading. (Guests 
present were: Misses M. Hamilton, V. Goll- 
nick, A. Nichols, E. Pelletier, B. Ross, Mrs. 
Henderson and Mrs. Archer. 


The boys in ‘31”’ will be glad to know that 
Ken McKenzie is doing great down here, and 
also that his mother has been here for a few 
days visiting him, and we bet he is getting 
some real nursing too. 


Godfrey: Do you know anything about 


Relics? 
Hamlin: I should, I went with one. 


‘Bill’ our hollerin’ ‘“Helloa!”’ of East End 
Ward, became somewhat excited at sighting a 
familiar looking person walking down the 
sidewalk, and was heard to say, “That guy 
looks like three guys, and when he comes 


IF YOU MUST SAY ‘‘WHAT’S THE USE?’’ GET YOUR HAT AND SAY IT TO THE TAXI-MAN AS HE 
TAKES YOU AWAY FROM THE SANATORIUM. 
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— 


close he 1:ooks like some kind guy I never see 
before.” 


Every day in every way our ‘‘Ole” is getting 
better ’n’ better at entertaining the fair sex. 


We are sure that everyone will be very sad, 
as we are, to hear that ‘‘Dad’’ Coloumbe lost 
his wife recently. He went to Regina to 
attend the funeral but we expect him back 
here after his sad duties are over. 


Hamlin says he’s going to get the ‘‘Baron’s’’ 
nine-shooter and go looking for cats. He 
says, the east end of the balcony must be a 
swell place—29 cats can’t be wrong. 


So, until next month, we say, “Good luck 
to the cats.” 


Oo— 


RECIPE FOR A CURE TAKER. 


1 good book. 
1 comfortable bed. 
1 cheerful frame of mind. 
14% hours radio entertainment. 
2 hours sleep. 
Plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 
Combine the first two ingredients with the 
fresh air and sunshine and you will spend a 
pleasant morning. For the afternoon indulge 
in two hours of complete relaxation. A good 
radio program at night and a cheerful frame 
of mind mixed well together will conclude a 
100 per cent profitable day. 
Top off with a good laugh and serve to the 
neighbors.—Selected. 


O 


THE RIGHT MOTIVE. 


There is an old fable about a dog that 
boasted of his ability as a runner. One day 
ihe gave chase to a rabbit and failed to catch 
it. The other dogs made all manner of fun 
over him. © He retorted “Remember the rab- 
bit was running for his life and I was only 
running for my dinner.” 


FEAR OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Are YOU afraid of Tuberculosis? Are you 
afraid of fire, air or water? You should not 
be afraid of either, but you should employ 
caution and common sense when you come in 
contact with them. A man says he is not 
afraid of water, but he would be extremely 
foolish to jump off a ship in mid-ocean to 
demonstrate the fact. 

We all learned in childhood that these three 
great elements of destruction were man’s 
greatest blessings when handled with intelli- 
gence and that we could not possibly live with- 
out either of them. Why can’t people use 
the same kind of intelligence when dealing 
with tuberculosis that they do when dealing 
with other dangerous things. 

Everybody knows that to become scared and 
panicky about anything lessens your chance to 
escape danger. Had people been afraid to 
approach fire intelligently there would be no 
locomotives, our wheels of industry would 
never have turned, there would be no water 
and sewerage systems in our great cities and 
famine would destroy the race. 

Everybody has heat in their home at this 
time of the year, but we have never theard of 
anybody worrying very much for fear the 
flames would consume them. They have used 
intelligence in walling the flames in where 
they would be harmless. Nine out of ten 
have tuberculosis at some time in life. It ds 
comparatively harmless when “walled in.” It 
can more easily be ‘walled in” when it is ap- 
proached intelligently and without fear.—San- 
atoria News of Tennessee. 


O 


“Strange—we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone: 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one half so fair, 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air.” 


—Selected 


THE WILLSON STATIONERY CO. 
LIMITED 


Manufacturing Stationers and Complete Office Outfitters. 


Dennison Crepe Paper. 


Loose Leaf Note Books 


Waterman, Parker and Wahl Pens, Pencils and Desk Sets 
Papetries, Leather Goods and Mottoes 


REGINA and SASKATOON 


IT ISN’T WHAT YOU START THAT COUNTS, IT’S WHAT YOU FINISH. 
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Saskatoon Sanatorium. 


The Rt. Rev. W. T. Hallam, Bishop of 
Saskatoon, conducted a Communion Service 
recently in the Sanatorium for the benefit of 
the patients on exercise and others who were 
able to attend. We count ourselves very 
highly favored by this event. 


Dr. R. G. Ferguson, General Superintendent 
of the S.A.T.L. was in the city for the an- 
nual meeting of the Rural Municipal Associa- 
tion. Dr. Ferguson, together with officials 
of this Association, E. G. Hingley, J. R. 
Near, Joseph Hill, A. E. Wilson and Harvey 
Lane, lunched with us on February 27. 


We had several other unofficial visitors from 
the municipal meeting who took the oppor- 
tunity of being in the city to visit friends 
in the Sanatorium. Amongst others was 
Mrs. J. A. Young of Freemont who visited 
Mrs. Pratt. 

Mrs. J. C. Jones of Humboldt was the guest 
of Miss Stocker at the Nurses’ Home for two 
days. 

Mrs. Marjorie Barber spent a recent Feb- 
ruary weekend with relatives and friends at 
Rosetown. 

Mrs. Ruby Findlay, who was one of our 
post-graduates and later a member of our 
regular nursing staff, has resigned in order to 
accept a position in the Cancer Clinic at the 
City Hospital. We are sorry to lose Mrs. 
Findlay at the Sanatorium but are glad to 
congratulate her on her new appointment. 


Miss Edith Leland spent a pleasant ten-day 
leave of absence at her home at Birch Hills. 


Mrs. M. Bonnthrone is also holidaying in the 
city. 

Miss Mary Finlayson and Miss Edith Eckel 
recently relieved on our nursing staff. Miss 
Eckel is a graduate of our last P. G. Class, 
while Miss Finlayson has worked with us on 
many previous occasions. 


Miss Mable Kimpton is holidaying at her 
home at Keppel. 


On February 17 the wedding of Miss Hilda 
Haynes and Mr. John Robb was _ solemnized 
in St. George’s Church by the Rev. J. B. 
Bunting. Mr. and Mrs. Robb are well known 


here and the Echo takes pleasure in extending 
to them the felicitations of their Sanatorium 
friends. 


Dr. A. R. McPherson, of the Prince Albert 
Sanatorium staff, paid us a short visit when 
returning from the T.B:. clinic at North 
Battleford. He called on _ several of his 
friends amongst the patients whom he had 
known at P. A., but was very much handi- 
capped for lack of time. 


Dr. V. E. Black,, of Moose Jaw, and Dr. 
E. B. Alport of Regina, who attended the 
recent special meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Medical Association, also visited the Sana- 
torium. 


Among the ex-patients who were reviewed 
during the past month were: Mrs. Margaret 
Lavallie, Walter Chadwick, Mrs. Frances Her- 
man, Mrs. May McFadzen, Annette Novak- 
shonoff, Rose Hall, Annie Sebastyen, John 
Barlow, Esme Barlow, June McMichael, Peter 
and Harold Woods, all of Saskatoon; also 
Carl Beck, Renown; Thomas Hammel, Prelate. 


May I be permitted, through The Valley 
Echo, to express my heartfelt thanks to all 
the doctors, nurses, specials, assistants, and all 
the other members of the staff for their many 
kindnesses to me during my stay at both 
Fort Qu’Appelle and Saskatoon Sanatoria. 
I have made many sincere friends and, as the 
old proverb says ‘“‘Laugh and grow fat,” we 
have faithfully tried it out. Cheerio, everyone, 


Sincerely, 
SARAH PARKER. 


First Floor 


At last! Our calendar will soon reveal a 
whole day dedicated to the married women! 
It’s right in plain English too, April First, 
All Fool’s Day. 

Mrs. Wells’ newest nightmare couldn't get 
the gang going as completely as jig-saw 
puzzles have. When the bunch get into a 
huddle over one, the poor puzzle haint got 
nary a chance. Three against one may not be 
fair, but it surely is effective. 

Mrs. Van Dorpe doesn’t like to stay in bed. 
She claims it keeps her from knowing when 
she gets Spring Fever. 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL YOU ARE BROKE BEFORE YOU MEND YOUR WAYS. 
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It may be rushing the season a bit but there 
seems to be some interest manifest in flower 
culture. Just now Mrs. Nelson is taking a 
course in botany, at least, that is what we 
think it is because she has studied one flower 
catalogue so much that it is in danger of 
being worn out. Lovely bouquets of pink 
roses were the results though and there is 
more than one proud owner, believe me! 


We were sorry to lose the cheery presence 
of Mrs. Walton but we are all glad that she 
has recovered her good health again and hope 
she attains great success in her ‘‘cure taking” 
at home. 


Miss Lucienne Babin a former patient writes 
saying she is ‘‘chasing’ at home this winter 
and wishes to be remembered to all her friends 
at the San. Speaking of former patients Mrs. 
McFadzen recently paid us a visit while in 
for a review. We were pleased to see her 
looking healthier than ever. 


Hilda Keefer sure gets “lots of pull” 
around here, lately she has been going to 
“pneumo”’ almost every other day. How 


come, Hilda? 
And so, with Vera Field’s proverb, ‘Life and 
stew are what you make them,” we say, 
“Aurevoir,”’ 
INK FINGERS. 


Second Floor 


It is always customary to connect the month 
of February and_ springlike weather with 
groundhogs, bears and badgers, who then make 
their first appearance of the new year after a 
winter’s sojourn underground. From the writ- 
ers personal observations, the weather also 
seems to have the same effect on some of our 
fellow patients. We notice quite a few who 
seem to have been hibernating. during the 
early part of winter now adorn the balcony 
almost daily. 


“Purest and Best’’ 


WINDSOR 1ODIZED SALT 


Prevents Goitre 


REGAL TABLE SALT 


FREE RUNNING 


Windsor Salt 


“Bag’’ Salt in handy package for general use 


Buy the brand which meets your 
particular need 
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We are pleased to record the recovery of 
Mr. Cheyne from his recent operation, and we 
are glad to see him around on exercise again. 


To Peter Demoskoff has fallen the honor 
of instructing Elmer Nordholm in all the fine 
arts of “cure chasing.’’ We hope Peter will 
have his pupil graduated in short order. 


Speaking of hints on “‘cure-chasing” reminds 
us that Fred Knihinicky is also to be heard 
giving tips to his neighbors, E. Freed and 
Fred Wolowidnek.’ Whether they will be 
influenced by his teachings remains to be seen. 


Lloyd Weatherilt regrets that being a 
knight these days is far different from what 
it was in days of yore. In medieval times a 
knight was master in his Norman keep, with 
a serviceable moat surrounding it. Any 
unwelcome visitors would have boiling oil 
poured down on their heads if they attempted 
to enter his stronghold unbidden. Now, 
Lloyd informs us, the nurses march up to his 
portcullis without let or hindrance and pour 
cod liver oil down the knight’s throat without 
fear of being thrown into a dungeon as a 
consequence. Such is the life of a modern 
knight of the San. 


Wanted: A room on the south side of the 
West Wing, any one of the nine will be 
acceptable. Will exchange a room on north 
side, ideal location, a stone’s throw from 
Nurses’ Home, magnificent view, fully furn- 
ished including luxurious easy chair (of 
questionable inheritance) and all mcdern con- 
veniences. All offers strictly confidential. 
Apply in person at Room 213. 


Monday may be Blue Monday for some 
folks, but it’s Red Letter day for McGlinchy. 
This faithful ‘‘cure-chaser’’ has finally been 
rewarded with ‘‘once-a-week”’ to Fourth Floor, 
whither you may see him wending his way 
every Monday night. 

“Curley” Siskin successfully defended his 
title recently as welterweight champion of 
West Wing by scoring a technical knockout 
over his opponent, Roy Mickleson, Pride of 
Norway, after one minute and eighteen seconds 
of the first round of a non-scheduled ten round 
(more if necessary) bout. Mickelson appar- 
ently spoiled his chances by eagerness and 
over confidence. Altho he out weighed Siskin 
by twenty-three pounds he forgot to take into 
consideration Siskin’s impressive string of 
victories including several shut outs. 


At the sound of the gong the _ battlers 
rushed out of their corners, dispensed with 
the customary handshake, and faced off in the 
centre of the ring, Mickelson securing the 
face off. They warily circled, awaiting an 


opening. Mickelson made a wild passat 
Siskin which went astray—luckily for Mr. 
Siskin. Mickelson was pressing hard, but 


Siskin’s defense was air-tight. Mickelson let 
go a hard drive which was right on but Siskin 
stopped it sensationally. It looked like a goal 
for Mickelson. Siskin quickly recovered, and 
displayed the strategy which spelled defeat 
for the Pride of Norway (or is it Sweden.) 


IF WE TRIED TO BE GRATEFUL FOR WHAT WE HAVE, RATHER THAN REGRETFUL FOR WHAT WE 
HAVEN’T, LIFE WOULD BE MUCH EASIER. 
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He side-stepped, feinted a shot and _ then 
made a beautiful pass which Mr. Mickleson 
unfortunately intercepted: Final score: Siskin 
1, Mickleson 0. 


Mr. Bunko, after a ten month sojourn, has 
returned to his home in Rosthern, where we 
hope he will continue to enjoy his good 
health. 


Several patients have been transferred to 
the City and St. Paul’s Hospitals to make 
room for new patients. We wish them the 
best of luck and hope they find their new 
surroundings pleasant and to their liking. 


Vic Hayes has been transferred to the City 
Hospital where he is continuing special treat- 
ment. 


Mr. Routley has been moved to St. Pauls. 
Last but not least are the ‘‘Yoo-Hoo” Boys, 
Lewis Grant and Nat Siskin who have also 
gone to St. Pauls. 


With the departure of the two aforemen- 
tioned genial gentlemen we feel we ought to 
impart some useful information which we hope 
_ will be received with appreciation by the 
parties concerned: ‘‘Yoo! Hoo!’ ‘‘Chocolate 
Bar’ and ‘‘Buttercup!’’ Vuss you listening? 
Lest you do not know to whom to write, 
‘‘Hayseed’”’ is Lewis Grant’s pen name. 
“Ryebread” is Nat Siskin’s pseudo name. 
And in wiriting to ‘‘Chocolate Bar,’’ Lewis, 
do not address merely ‘Chocolate Bar’’; it 
might go astray unless you add, “‘alias Lea 
K”’ and when sending ‘Buttercup’? your 
regards Siskin, please address to Mary C., 
Third Floor, I trust that the above informa- 
tion will prove of value in future correspon- 
dence. 


And I hope that Lewis’ wife is still in Mani- 
toba—in case she reads this! 


Latest Theme Song: Joe Meyers in ‘‘When 
I’m Gone You'll Soon Forget Me.” 


We welcome to the West Wing Ivan 
Gowan and Campbell Palmer. Gowan, hails 
from Nipawin and is an ex-patient back for 
some more of the elusive ‘‘cure.’’ He exper- 
iences no difficulty in tipping the beam at 
normal weight. In fact he is on a reducing 
diet. make a lot of patients 
envious. Palmer who hails from 


That should 
Campbell 


ELITE CAFE (Saskatoon) {[D. 


“True to its Name’’ 


246 Second Avenue 


Meet Your Friends at the Blue Room 


Rosetown is still suffering from a slight attack 
of homesickness which we hope will soon be 
offset by our congenial company. 


Walter Seeley, one of our staff, has been 
dazzling Saskatoon fans this winter with his 
brilliant exhibitions of fancy and speed skat- 
ing. One of Walter’s favorite ‘‘tricks’” is to 
attain a dizzy clip of 5 or 10 miles per hour, 
then bank sharply, go into a tailspin, and 
finally effect a perfect 3 point landing. 


Did You See? 


MacKenzie ‘listening in’ to Berlin with a 
German-English dictionary in his lap. 

Prof. Davies strain his neck and optics when 
somebody whispered the title of a book. 

How many of the boys have taken up 
checkers since last month’s Echo came out. 

Joe Barrett pulling off a slick card trick. 

Roy getting good pickin’s when delivering 
cigarettes. 

Gerhart taking the checker 
camp. 

What George saw from his window at 11.00 
p.m. one night. 

The flock of crows flying over the river, 
March 1st (vas you dhere Sharley) 

All the fair visitors to East Wing. 

Anybody getting tired of a visitor. 


Is It True? 


That certain nurses are seriously adapting 
themselves to the latest fad and purchasing 
man’s trousers in anticipation. 

That a certain West Wing patient was 
“court-martialled”’, found guilty and sentenced 
accordingly, subsequent to appearance of 
limericks in last month’s Echo. 

That a winsome Co-ed of a few summers 
ago is re-imbibing of the study of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

That a nervously disposed nurse advocates 
a law against mice, either in the flesh or in 
rubber, and the maximum penalty for youths 
of zoological inclination. 


addicts into 


EXERCISING DEVELOPS, ESPECIALLY EXERCISING YOUR DISCRETION. 
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That Miss Smith has to disturb a certain 
fellow’s sleep three times a day in order to get 
his temperature. 


Tony Burghardt has returned to his former 
abode in E. Wing, after having nursed a 
brand new operation successfully in a couple 
of weeks. He is already on the exercise list. 


Gerry Neufeldt has been making good use 
of his allotted exercise. He emerged from a 
suit of plaster-of-paris only fall Fall, but has 
already mastered the manipulation of the E. 
Wing chariot, a feat which might well have 
been a credit to Ben Hur himself. 


C. Beaumont’s apartment is rapidly ac- 
quiring the atmosphere of a real Parisian 
studio. Landscapes and silhouettes adorn the 
walls in great profusion. How that boy longs 
for a rose-garden, a model, and no T.B. 


Percy O’Donell is also of artistic mind and 
touch. Creative work, however, has ceased to 
allure and Percy now finds the ingenious role 
of critic more interesting. Some of his cor- 
rections may be seen in movie magazines. 


Messrs Sauve, Read and Lasek have added 
their characteristic personalities to the latest 
hospital draft. Good luck boys, we'll be 
seein’ you again in the Spring! 

Third Floor 

Imagine West Wing reporter, only there are 

two of us this month, armed with a micros- 


cope, paper and pencil, hunting out all the 
stray bits of news for this corner. Later these 


two might be seen with a glue pot fitting 


them all together. 


Apparently Ross decided that a P.G. course 
of three weeks’ length is long enough, for she 
left us at the end of that time and is now at 
home. Mrs. Wicks has taken up residence in 
West Centre. 


We noticed in the last Echo that a person 
in 215 has been seen crawling up the walls, 
and we're pretty sure we know why. If we 
are right our problem is solved—we wondered 
why we could hear so plainly. Speaking of 
215, did someone there, while viewing the 
landscape at the window on the morning of 
February 13 suddenly receive a _ generous 
shower of cold water? 


CLEAN CLOTHES LOOK 
BETTER -LAST LONGER 


Hygiene, good form, pride of appear- 

ance, and economy suggest frequent 

ROSE eb Y | CLEANINGZ 7 For 

information re your garments write 
us or ship goods in. 


PROMPT SERVICE. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
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During a musical entertainment recently 
rendered by the ‘‘Happy Gang’’ a number of 
patients from ‘‘Second’’ were to be seen in 
West Wing. We also noticed that while a 
few visited the various rooms most of them 
made for “the big room’. But the others! 
We'd like to know more about the young 
gentleman who visited 318, and what about 
320? Just a friendly interest you know girls. 


Reading of the East Centre Sewing Circle 
in The Valley Echo reminds us that we have a 
few among our numbers who are also very 
efficient in the fine art. Chief among them is 
our famous Mrs. Ruttle. At the time of 
writing she has just finished a cute brown 
variegated puppy (at least the wool is varie- 
gated), which pup the fond possessor promp- 
tly christened ‘‘Snuggles’. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature in this much loved pet is 
its very unique stuffing. We won’t tell, but 
those curious enough may ask Mrs. Ruttle 
and perhaps she'll enlighten them. 


Miss Leita James has left us for Centre, 
and needless to say, we miss her. She was 
only with us a few weeks, but it didn’t take 
us long to decide we liked her. However, we 
hope she will like her new home and won't 
find her cast too tirescme. 

While enjoying our morning ‘‘rest period”’ 
the other day patients were suddenly startled 
by a sharp explosion down the line. We had 
visions of high explosives and terrible destruc- 
tion, and all eyes were trained on the scene 
of the tragedy. Then some ccool-headed per- 
son took the census. The missing one? 
Florence Evan’s yellow balloon. 


We see that Maxine is in the ‘‘bed to chair” 
stage just now. She has been known to gaze 
longingly out into the softly lighted corridor, 
and even to put one foot outside, but as yet 
has not ventured forth on the “long journey.” 
Which means of course, that Maxine may now 
sit in the chair for ten minutes daily! 


By-the-way, we have a_ promising watch- 
maker in our midst. Lucille took her watch 
apart the other day, and to our great surprise 
got it together again correctly—anyway, its 
running fine now. 

According to tradition there is a certain 
type of woman interested in birds and _ bird 
cages. So imagine our amazement when a 
bird-cage was found to be one of Frances 
Knuckey’s prized possessions! 

Since Edith Hutchison has taken up jig-saw 
puzzles trade in that line has increased to such 
an extent that negotiations are going forward 
to start a puzzle factory for her exclusive use. 


“Eddy” Eerworn, our ‘Dorothy Dix’”’ says 
that, despite the cold weather, conditions are 
fair and she expects to be rushed as soon as 
the warm weather arrives, if what the poet 
says is true about “In spring a young man’s 
fancy, etc.” 

Our greatest hockey fan is Mrs. Senton, and 
she certainly enjoys hearing the games, as was 
discovered one cold night not so long ago. 


Julia Brovey’s brow was wrinkled in deep 
thought, so someone sympathetically asked 
the reason. It seems that Mrs. Ritchie, who 
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Dairy Products 


SNEAKS ge UIST TIER 


““The Cream of them all’ 


has been her neighbor for a long time, moved 
over to St. Paul’s very suddenly and she was 
wondering how they could finish that argu- 
ment without resorting to the labor of writing. 


Mrs. Yoos received some wedding cake, and 
though she passed the most of it on to some 
of the romantic young ladies on this balcony 
for dreaming purposes yet it is known that she 
kept a piece to put under her own pillow. 


said she 
busy being busy! 


Eleanor Hanna, when interviewed, 
was busy. Busy?!! Yes, 
Now what? 

Muriel McNalty is a lass of the dreamy 
type. The other day a dashing, handsome 
young man visited her and we are wondering 
if that is the reason she is dreamy. 


Judging by certain signs Beulah Veale must 
Carry On an extensive correspondence. Can 
she be literarily inclined? 


And so we leave you to your jig-saw 
puzzles (or whatever it may be by now) 
until next month. 


Famous last words: ‘““Now that piece goes 
there, and this piece goes here.” 


Gerry Walshe spends most of her spare time 
these days doing cross word puzzles, although 
jig-saws seem to be the craze just now. 


We saw Mrs. Holovenko strolling down the 
corridor yesterday. She has “‘exercise’”’ for the 
first time since her operation. Congratulations! 


Mrs. Persick, Mrs. Cecei, and Julia Daviduk 
have been transferred to St. Paul’s Hospital. 
We hope they wiil like their new home. 


“Ronny” Zoney and Leita James are oc- 
cupying the double room, 368, now. 


Fourth Floor 


Come with me, one and all, and let us take 
a stroll around Fourth Floor to get acquainted 
with some of the patients. 


Clara Hansen and Betty O’Donnell you 
already know. Betty is the one who owns a 
‘“‘whang—whang—”,, you know, one of those 
things you uke a ukelele tune on. Take a 
look at her movie scrap book, a very interest- 


ing hobby. 


Let’s peek into Mrs. Ibbitson’s rcom next. 
She’s such a good ‘“‘cure-chaser’”’ that she says 
she hasn’t had a decent yawn for a year. 
The reward? Fifteen minutes “‘sitting-up”’ 
exercise a day. It may sound like a paradox, 
but that’s a step forward. 


Lila Bates left us rather suddenly one day. 
We hear she is gracing the wards of the 
S! Ps Hy Goed luck, Lila} 


Annie Kysmyk has ‘‘twice-a-day”’ 
always wears a big smile. 


Who said “Interior Decorating’? Mrs. 
Thrasher did, with a scrapbook. She intends 
picking out the best points of all the pictures 
and combining them some day to make one of 
those ‘‘Best-in-the-West”’ homes. 


now, and 


Events of the month: Mrs. Parker, after 
chasing the cure both at Fort San and here, 
bid us all farewell and departed for her home 
in Regina. We know you read the Echo Mrs. 
Parker, so hello, hello, and hello! It seems 
strange around here without you. 


Mrs. Thompson believes in treating her 
goldfish right royally, having bought a lordly 
castle for them to swim in and out of, also 
colored shells galore. By the way, Glad, 
that nice big easy chair of yours seems to 
attract quite a few of the patients to your 
room. 


Mrs. Brehon has been moved to the East 
Wing of Second. How do you like it down 
there Mrs. B.? 


Mr. Robert Thomas left us for home and 
the pursuit of life, liberty and happiness. 
Before he left, Peggy Harrison, and inciden- 
tally a nice big cake, came marching down the 
hall and “Our Gang” celebrated. Mr. T. 
cut the cake, and we all helped to eat it. 


Roland Dion, who used to be tucked away 
behind a screen down at the end of the cor- 
ridor, decided he’d move into Mr. Thomas's 
room, so that’s where you'll find him now. 


Way down there in the end room you'll 
find Dr. Justus. Why so far away? Well, 
distance lends enchantment to the view. 


WAITING FOR SOMETHING TO TURN UP, AND TURNING SOMETHING UP WHILE WAITING, MARKS 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A DREAMER AND A DOER. 
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Patients seems to find their way to his room 
though, as witness the following scrap of con- 
versation : 


Dr. J.: What kind of profession does the 
man you are looking for have to be in? 


A Certain Young Lady (dreamily): Oh, 
something big. 


Dr. J.: Do you mean elephants?!! 


Do you know George Hupka is developing 
the most beautiful yodel these days! ! Yodel 
ladee-lee-ee. 


Another patient who left for the S. P. H. 
this month was Mr. Persick. We hope he will 
be happy there. 


And now, last, but by no means least, 
gentle reader, cast your mind back to what 
was written in the November issue of this 
magazine—something about our orderly, Mr. 
Robb, learning all about “‘sweet nothings of 
love’ from Amos ’n Andy. Well, it has 
happened! ! It came true! He left us for a 
week’s holiday, and the wedding bells rang, 
and when he came back everybody was of- 
fering him congrats. And so do we. 


O 


THE MODERN BATHTUB. 


This first aid to health and self-respect, as 
we know it today, was introduced to America 
just eighty-two years ago, by Adam Thomp- 
son, a cabinet maker of Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
got his idea for a tub from one owned by his 
friend, Lord John Russell, of England, who 
at that time enjoyed the distinction of being 
the only Englishman who took a bath every 
day. 

Thompson built himself a gorgeous mahog- 
any tub, lined with sheet lead. It weighed 
nearly a ton. The water was pumped by 
hand from a well in the back yard into a tank 
in the attic. Thence it was conveyed by two 
pipes into the tub, one pipe being coiled 
through a chimney to provide warm water. 


TUCKER & BATE 


Dry Cleaners and Furriers 


REMODELLING & REPAIRING 
ALL GOODS INSURED 


Address: 20th and AVE. C 
SASKATOON - SASK. 


Phone 2575 or 3875 
The Best Fur Storage in the West. 
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He took this first bath in it on December 20, 
1842, although the day was Tuesday. He was 
so enthusiastic about it that he gave a party 
on the following Saturday night (Christmas 
Eve), to celebrate the occasion. It is related 
that four of his guests daringly accepted his 
invitation to take a bath in the new fangled 
tub. Much to their surprise no ill effects 
followed their unseasonable wetting. 

The newspapers heard of the affair and 
wrote a lengthy editorial about it, gravely pre- 
dicting that if the practice spread it would 
undermine our national ideals of democratic 
simplicity. The medical profession promptly 
came to bat with learned warnings to the pub- 
he against the insidious dangers of rheumat- 
ism, pneumonia, phthisis, and many other ser- 
ious ailments that lurked in the bath tub. The 
clergy made scathing comments on the vanity 
and sinfulness of a daily scrub. In Philadel- 
phia, a city ordinance prohibited bathing be- 
tween November 1 and March 15. In Boston 
one had to secure a doctor’s certificate to take 
a bath. Virginia tried to put a stop on the 
luxurious vice by taxing bathtubs at $30 a 
year. Cities almost everywhere boosted water 
rates in the efforts to make bathing virtually 
impossible—Smuilin? Thru. 


O 


IF YOU ARE WELL BRED. 


You will be kind. 

You will not use slang. 

You will try to make others happy. 

You will never indulge in ill natured gossip. 

You will never forget the respect due to age. 

You will never swagger or boast of your 
achievements, 

You will think of others before you think 
of yourself. 

You will never make fun of the peculiarities 
of others. 

You will not measure your civility by peo- 
ple’s bank accounts. 

You will not forget engagements, promuses, 
obligations of any kind. 

You will never, in any circumstances, cause 
pain to another if you can help it. 

You will not think good intentions conipen- 
sate for rude or gruff manners. 

You will be as agreeable to your soc‘al tn- 
feriors as to your equals and superiors. 

You will not have two sets of manners; one 
for company and one for home use. 


You will never remind a cripple of his de- 
formity or probe the sore spot of a sensitive 
soul, 

You will not attract attention by either your 
loud talk or laughter or show your egotism 
by trying to monopolize conversation. 


A LOT OF PEOPLE GO TO A SANATORIUM TOO LATE AND COME HOME TOO SOON. 
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Prince Albert Sanatorium 


Mr. Gratch and his orchestra of six instru- 
ments came out to the sanatorium on Feb- 
ruary 2 and played for the patients on each 
of the floors. Mr. J. W. Horton, in his usual 
good form, managed everybody and every- 
thing. Later in the evening the orchestra 
went to the Nurses’ Home and, after regaling 
themselves with coffee and cake, played 
several selections which were much enjoyed by 
the staff. 


Miss A. M. Drever is spending a holiday 
at her home in Meskanaw. 


It has been our privilege to have the Lea- 
gue’s ‘‘Seal of Prevention” film here, and good 
use has been made of it. It was shown in the 
lecture room one evening, and all patients on 
exercise, and the members of the staff, were 
invited to attend. It has been shown since on 
each floor, so that everyone has had the 
opportunity of seeing the picture. Patients 
who had been at Fort San particularly en- 
joyed it, as did the children, some of whom 
had never seen a ‘‘movie.”’ The picture was 
also shown at the United Church in the City 
and at the Nesbitt School Home and the 
Collegiate. ‘‘Jim’’ Connell says it’s all right 
showing the picture, but he would enjoy 
having a change of films. 


Interest has centred in curling again this 
year. Dr. Banting, Mr. Young and “Jim” 
Connell entered the bonspiel and while the 
latter came up very well in the events it was 
left to Dr. Banting to bring home a prize. 
Congratulations. 


The books sent in to the library by Miss 
Dorothy McNinch, Miss Allward, Mr. E. 
Child and Mr. Douglas, are greatly apprecia- 
ted. 


Second Floor 


The month of March and a few balmy 
balmy breezes make us think of Spring, 
and we feel sure it is now well on its way. 
We hope the middle of March will see us 
“taking sun.’’ (As long as nothing else sees 
us it’s alright.) 


Wednesday, February 22, proved to be one 
of the happiest days in Miss Marjorie Kos- 
tiuk’s life, for it was on that day she set out 
on her journey homeward. After spending 
nearly two years in the Sanatorium Marjorie 
left us looking the picture of health. 


Another young lady, Miss Bertha Pelletier’ 
from West Wing, has been added to our gang 
at the East End. We are pleased to have 
Bertha with us and hope she will enjoy her 
stay here as well as she did in W. W. 


It was a treat to see Miss Betty Sim again 
when she came to the San lately. She was 
looking so well! We hope she visits us often. 


Losing one of our number, Mrs. Potter, we 
have gained another, Miss Isabel Hodgins. 
Fair exchange is no robbery so they say, so 
Mrs. P. and Isabel traded rooms. 


We take great pleasure in announcing ad- 
ditional exercise for several of our girls as 
follows: Mrs. Wilkins and Isabel Hodgins, to 
Library work; Mary Majelski assisting the 
nurses; Vera Schrieber and Dorothy McNinch, 
two meals in the dining-room; Jean Cock and 
Mrs. Walker ‘‘once-a-day’’; Mrs. Anderson, 
Lou Favell, and Mary Vogelsang fifteen min- 
utes ‘‘chair exercise.” 


Miss Beatrice Butler paid a visit to the 
Sanatorium, recently and had a review examin- 
ination and visited her San friends. We feel 
sure that she and Gladys had a real old-time 
chat. Beatrice looked just fine. 


We would like very much to know who is 
the tall, fair sheik whom we saw coming down 
the corrdior at visiting hour, and disappearing 
in the vicinity of Room 217. Maybe Miss 
Schrieber could enlighten us if she would. 


Giheb Ss? 


See Our Stock 
WATCHES, SILVER PLATE 
NOVELTIES, Etc. 


Watch Repair Work our Specialty 


Ge Page RON Valin) 


CENTRAL AVENUE 
PRINCE ALBERT 
C.N.R. Watch Inspector 
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Between “‘listening in’’ on hockey matches 
and viewing the film on tuberculosis work in 
Saskatchewan we have been well entertained 
during the past month. We took a special 
interest in the Mintos, seeing our own Mr. 


McPhee is on that team, and as for the 
Movie, well, that was just wonderful. Why 
can’t we have some more picture shows? 


(Wonder if Dr. K. will know this is a hint?) 


Visitors this month included Mrs. Dubray, 


Louise and Harris Honore, Duck Lake; W. 
Bottema, N. Battleford; Kenneth Stewart, 
Saskatoon; Mr. Riseing, Ted Riseing, N. 


Battleford; Clem Reisinback, Eldenburg, Ger- 
many; Mrs. J. Anderson, Mrs. C. Anderson, 
Alingly; Nellie Morris, Northside. 


Third Floor 


Mr. L.. M. Guillemin left us on February 13. 
We believe he must have gone on a second 


honeymoon—with the same wife, of course. 
Good luck, Louis. 


“Bill” Staford is back again with us. You 
can see him “chasing cure’’ every day right 
beside the window. He likes the fresh air— 
and then of course, there is the view of the 


balcony on Second Floor. We wish you a 
good time Bill. 
And what about Room 309? Qh, _ yes! 


George Robertson seems to have lots of fun 
with that little girl. We wish you happy 
dreams George, and hope they come true. 


And at 312, there what? Mr. E. Ganyo 
sits in a chair fifteen minutes a day! You 
should see how proud he is of this ‘‘exercise.”’ 
He keeps a bright smile across his face all 
the time, even when he sleeps... 


The girls from the West End gave us a 
fashion show every night for a while, stressing 
the new pyjamas. Keep it up girls, the men 
certainly enjoy your parade through the 
corridor. 


And we must not forget Our new nurse, 
Miss Thelma Friesen. She’s one of the best, 
and you should see the way the boys keep their 
eyes on her. Take care Miss Friesen, you’re 
in a wild bunch! 


O— 


Dr. Hamilton: So you don’t like your new 
neighbor? 

Allan Campbell: I'd rather not meet him 
than any man I know. 


Mrs. Wherrett observes that the woman who 
drives from the back seat of the car is no 
worse than the man who cooks from the 
dining-room table. 


Wife: How do you like the potato salad? 
Hubby: It’s delicious. | Did you really buy 
it all by yourself? 
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Gatonia: 
Eatonia +> — GDS 

Short-Sleeve Vest 

~ 


The label guarantees the satis 
faction you are entitled to in 
this short-sleeve vest, made 
from white cotton yarns and 
finished with flat-lock seams 
throughout. Round neck is 
tape run to allow adjustment. 


19-R825xX. nie Rare 
to 18 years. Women’s bust sizes: 50 
34 to 46. Price, each a 


&atonia Sleeveless 
Cotton Vest »> 


For those who wear the no-sleeve style. 
Note particularly the reinforcement un- 
der the amns, which greatly increases 
the wearing quality of this well-made 
White cotton vest. The generous size 
range enables practically everyone to take g 
advantage of this low price. 
19 R826X Color: White. & 
nas « Misses’ sizes: 16 © 
to 18 years. Women’s bust sizes: - y 
34 to 46. Price, each 


Gatonia Opera-Top 
Cotton Vest >»»—> 


Many women prefer this ever-popular 
opera-top style vest for Fall and Winter 
wear. Made of White cotton, neatly 
bound with a mercerized cotton tubwar 
trimining. 


1 9- R805X s Mice Seen 6 
to 18 years. Women’s bust sizes: 50 
34 to 46. Price, each s 


<—«- Combination 
Gatonia for Men 


Made to our own specifications by Wol- 
sey Limited, in soft, all-wool yarns, with 
a smooth, non-irritating finish. The 
‘*Eatonia’’ label indicates reliable service 
with warmth and comfort. Garments 
are fully fashioned and neatly finished, 
in the medium weight. 
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